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Peking’s  Emergence 


The  American  policy  document  circulated  to  embassies 
throughout  the  world  on  the  United  States  attitude  to 
China  may  prove  to  be  the  most  historic  false  step  yet 
taken  by  the  State  Department.  The  document,  as  we  have 
come  to  learn,  lays  down  for  guidance  of  American  diplomatic 
missions  abroad,  reasons  for  continued  US  opposition  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Peking  Government.  It  'reiterates  an 
American  attitude  which  recent  events  have  signally  proved 
to  be  not  merely  out  of  date  but  dangerously  challenging. 
The  China  of  today  is  not  by  a  long  chalk  the  same  China 
that  the  world  knew  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war.  The 
internal  development  has,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  been 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal,  and  serious  observers  who  have 
revisited  China  in  the  last  few  weeks  after  an  interval  of  a 
few  years  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  two  decades 
the  country  will  be  among  the  most  economically  and 
industrially  powerful  countries  in  the  world.  This,  if  nothing 
else,  should  prove  the  falsity  of  the  Dullesian  theory  that  if 
ignored  and  ostracised  the  present  regime  might  well  collapse. 
The  consistent  policy  of  driving  dlhina  to  look  to  herself  and 
to  within  the  Communist  bloc  for  solutions  to  her  develop¬ 
ment  has  contributed  to  the  acceleration  of  her  growth. 

But  over  and  above  her  internal  progress,  new  light  has 
now  been  thrown  on  China’s  position  in  the  Communist 
world,  with  its  consequent  reaction  on  global  policies.  The 
meeting  between  Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse-tung  in  Peking 
last  month  is  a  symbol  of  the  shifting  of  power  in  the 
Communist  bloc.  Peking  is  no  longer  content  to  run  along 
behind  the  ideas  emanating  from  Moscow  —  to  give  her 
acquiesence  to  Moscow’s  view  of  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  the  relationship  between  the  Communist 
countries  and  the  West.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Peking 
leaders  were  disturbed  by  Khrushchev’s  accommodating 
attitude  towards  a  Summit  meeting  through  the  United 
Nations  where  the  Formosa  regime  erroneously  represents 
China.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  vital  and 
important  point  is  that  from  now  on  what  China  thinks  will 
have  an  effect  on  how  the  Communist  bloc  behaves  in  its 


relationship  to  world  affairs. 

The  first  sign  of  Peking’s  emergence  as  the  toughening 
sinew  of  the  Communist  alliance  was  over  the  Yugoslav 
situation  a  few  months  back.  Her  recent  attitude  is  a 
further  development  of  that  posture.  China’s  uncompromising 
line  seems  to  spring  from  the  conviction  that  unity  of  the 
(Communist  camp  is  essential  if  the  cause  of  Communist- 
Socialism  is  not  to  be  weakened.  Chinese  leaders  seem  to  be 
convinced  that  Communism  will  triumph  in  the  world,  even 
in  spite  of  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  Communist  countries  to  lean  over  backwards  in 
an  effort  to  reach  a  compromise  with  capitalism  so  as  to 
preserve  the  future  for  (Dommunism. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  theories  and  policies  are 
influenced  by  situations,  and  the  core  of  present  Chinese 
thinking  has  been  affected  by  the  way  she  had  been  treated 
by  western  countries.  It  would  be  an  over-simplification  to 
say  that  her  propaganda  of  the  past  few  months,  which  has 
taken  the  course  of  minimising  the  effect  of  a  nuclear  war 
on  the  future  of  Communism,  is  the  result  of  bravado  in  the 
face  of  theories  emanating  from  the  West,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  successes  shown  in  her  development  have  given 
Peking  leaders  confidence  that  China  has  nothing  to  lose,  and 
indeed  much  to  gain,  by  having  no  recognised  official  contact 
with  the  West.  This  is  a  dangerous  atmosphere,  and  (me 
that  can  bring  no  profit  to  the  West. 

The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  from  which  the  (Chinese 
would  hitherto  have  been  considered  to  be  remote,  and  the 
move  towards  the  Summit,  have  brought  the  Peking  regime 
more  certainly  into  the  reckoning  of  world  politics  than  ever 
before.  It  can  no  longer  be  assumed  that  Peking  dances  to 
the  tune  of  the  Moscow  piper.  The  sooner  this  is  recognised 
by  world  powers,  the  s<x)ner  will  it  be  possible  to  achieve  an 
understaniiing  between  the  two  halves  of  the  world.  To 
have  Peking  declaiming  its  position  at  the  forum  of  the 
United  Nations  holds  firmer  possibilities  for  future  peace 
than  to  have  it  acting  as  an  embittered  eminence  gris  in 
isolation  behind  locked  Communist  doors. 
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Comment 


Revised  Embargo 

The  new  revised  list  of  goods  which  are  embargoed  for 
China  and  the  Soviet  bloc  is  the  result  of  many  months 
of  negotiation  at  COCOM  in  Paris.  The  list  has  two 
advantages  compared  with  those  governed  by  previous 
regulations.  First,  quantitative  limitations  which  were  imposed 
on  25  types  of  goods  (List  U),  have  been  abolished;  and 
second,  a  range  of  products  has  been  taken  off  the  embargo 
list,  and  the  new  list  includes  118  items  instead  of  181 
as  before. 

It  is  stated  that  goods  still  on  the  embargo  list  are 
strictly  related  to  defence  considerations  of  western  countries. 
According  to  Sir  David  Eccles,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  new  regulations  provide  “interesting  chances”  for 
trade  with  China.  On  the  other  hand  the  products  which 
remain  on  the  list  are  still  very  numerous,  and  the  revising 
falls  short  of  expectations  of  some  British  industries,  which 
had  hoped  for  more  sweeping  changes.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  Sir  Greville  S.  Maginnes,  President  of  the  Russo-British 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  London,  advocated  a  complete 
abolition  of  the  embargo  list,  leaving  the  export  of  strategic 
materials  to  be  regulated  by  existing  licensing  procedure. 

Because  of  industrialisation  and  the  development  of 
machine-building  industries,  China  and  the  countries  of 
eastern  Europe  are  particularly  interested  in  importing  up- 
to-date  high  efficiency  machinery,  such  as,  for  example, 
machines  incorporating  electronic  closed  loop  feed  back 
controls.  It  is  just  this  type  of  equipment  which  in  many 
cases  has  remained  on  the  embargo  list.  The  anomaly  of 
embargo  regulations  was  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  the  'past 
by  the  fact  that  some  goods  on  the  list  were  offered  and, 
indeed,  exported  by  East  European  countries  to  the  West. 
The  question  whether  the  new  list  may  be  further  amended 
in  a  little  while  if  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  offered  for 
export  scMne  of  the  goods  now  appearing  on  the  new  list 
was  dismissed  by  Sir  David  Eccles  as  “irrelevant,”  because 
the  embargoed  goods  represent  the  “core”  of  defence 
considerations. 

According  to  some  British  industrial  circles,  the  Chinese 
have  for  some  time  past  shown  interest  in  certain  goods 
which  can  now  be  freely  exported.  It  is  therefore'  hoped 
that  the  new  regulations  may  facilitate  a  further  expansion 
of  trade  with  Qiina.  But  outside  the  revision  of  embargoed 
goods,  the  next  step  in  promoting  trade  with  China  should 
be  the  conclusion  of  a  trade  agreement.  Britain  already  has 
trade  agreements  with  some  East  European  countries,  and 
they  operate  satisfactorily.  Certain  other  West  European 
countries  have  trade  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
absence  of  a  UK-Soviet  trade  agreement  is  particularly 
regretted  by  British  trading  circles.  With  the  development 
of  trade  with  dUna  and  the  prospect  of  a  further  expansion, 
it  is  particularly  important  for  British  business  that  urgent 
negotiations  be  set  afoot  for  the  conclusion  of  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  Pddng. 


U.S.  Finger  in  Another  Pie 

HEN,  at  the  end  of  July,  Cambodia  entered  into 
formal  diplomatic  relations  with  China,  the  US  State 

Department  issued  a  statement  which  should  be  noted 
both  for  its  insolence  and  its  naivet6.  “While  we  do  not 
question  the  right  of  the  sovereign  Government  of  Cambodia 
to  take  any  steps  it  considers  to  be  in  the  national  interests 
of  its  people”  the  statement  says,  “we  regard  this  action 
as  regrettable.”  It  has  long  been  known  that  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  is  firmly  following  a  neutralist  policy,  that  his 
Government  maintains  diplomatic  relations  not  only  with 
western  countries  but  also  with  the  USSR  and  Czechoslovakia, 
and  that  a  Chinese  economic  mission  has  been  in  Phnom- 
Penh  for  a  long  time.  Yet,  Washington  is  “surprised”  and 
shaken  by  this  logical  step  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
asked  its  Ambassador,  Mr.  Strom,  to  return  “to  report  to 
us  personally  on  the  significance  of  what  has  occurred.” 

In  fact,  the  only  surprising  thing  is  that  Cambodia  did 
not  recognise  a  long  time  ago  its  most  powerful  quasi 
neighbour,  from  which  it  received  £18  million  in  aid  during 
the  past  two  years.  And  if  the  US  does  not  consider  it 
incompatible  for  a  neutral  country  to  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  Washington  and  Saigon,  why  should  it  be 
“regrettable”  to  have  normal  contacts  with  China?  In  the 
case  of  India,  of  course,  the  US  would  not  dare  to  make 
such  tactless  and  irnpolitic  remarks.  But  with  small  Cambodia 
'it  is  apparently  not  necessary  to  hide  behind  the  mask  of 
selfless  idealism.  We  were  always  told  that  US  aid  given  to 
Cambodia  was  without  strings  attached,  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  these  people  to  develop  their  country. 
Whenever  Prince  Sihanouk  disclosed  some  indirect  American 
attempts  to  cow  or  lure  him  into  SEATO,  Washington’s 
cries  of  outraged  innocence  and  protestations  of  disinterested 
generosity  could  be  heard  all  over  the  world. 

Now,  however,  the  game  seems  to  be  given  away: 
neutrality  of  small  countries  in  Asia  is  only  suffered  as  long 
as  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  China.  TTie  United  States 
seem  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  either  the  basic  facts 
of  neutralist  policy,  or  that  the  principles  of  a  nation’s  self- 
determination  may  not  fit  into  the  solar  system  of  America’s 
outer  defences  in  Asia.  But,  of  course,  according  to 
Washington,  a  nation  is  “free”  only  if  it  conforms  with 
America’s  outdated  and,  in  the  long  run  sterile,  efforts  to 
arm  Asians  against  Asians.  The  reasons  the  US  statement 
gives  for  this  peculiar  reaction  to  the  action  of  -a  sovereign 
state  not  under  its  management,  are  just  as  peculiar:  “All 
free  Asian  nations”  it  continues,  “are  threatened  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  who  have  employed  force  and  threat 
of  force  in  their  foreign  policies.  They  are  engaged  in 
subversive  activities  through  South-East  Asia  ...” 

When  will  Washington  learn  that  coexistence  is  being 
taken  seriously  by  some  responsible  statesmen?  If  Cambodia 
were  to  be  hostile  to  China,  she  would  naturally  have  to 
depend  exclusively  on  American  protection  —  which  would, 
of  course,  classify  her  as  a  truly  “free  nation”  in  the 
American  sense  and  would  then,  and  only  then,  be  subject 
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to  “Chinese  threats.”  But  where  and  when  the  Chinese 
have  “employed  force  and  threat  of  force”  remains  for  the 
Americans  to  explain,  which  they  can  easily  do  once  they 
have  convinced  us  of  their  angelic  intentions  in  landing 
forces  in  the  Lebanon.  Finally,  it  is  clear  to  all  but  the 
US  State  Department  that  the  internal  social  system  is 
lolely  the  affair  of  the  country  concerned,  and  that  states 
suppressing  Communism  within  their  borders,  can  never¬ 
theless  live  peacefully  with  nations  whose  internal  system  is 
Communist.  Once  before,  the  US  has  created  serious 
trouble  with  this  Jesuit,  dogmatic  attitude.  That  was  when 
rfie  turned  peevish  after  Egypt  recognised  China  and  thus 
propelled  her  into  precipitate,  unilateral  action  with  the 
Suez  Canal.  We  hope  that  this  latest  exploit  of  American 
statecraft  will  not  have  similar  repercussions  in  Asia. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


FUTURE  OF  SAMOA 

Sir, — I  was  very  glad  to  see  an  article  on 
Samoa  in  your  August  issue  and  I  would 
Mke  to  add  a  few  further  comments  from 
my  own  recent  experience. 

Economically,  Western  Samoa  is  po¬ 
tentially  rich,  exporting  copra,  cocoa  and 
bananas,  but  having  the  conditions  to 
produce  almost  any  tropical  crop.  At  the 
native  standard  of  living  there  has  for 
long  been  an  adequate  food  supply  and 
complete  security.  However,  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  scar¬ 
city  and  insecurity  will  replace  the  pre- 
Knt  effortless  abundance  in  the  next  20 
years.  The  social  and  political  system, 
itifles  initiative  and  incentive  today,  just 
as  it  did  100  years  ago,  as  one  can  see 
horn  the  writings  of  the  missionaries  of 
those  days.  There  is  no  “colonial  prob¬ 
lem  ”  there.  There  are  very  few  white 
people,  no  racial  minorities,  and  no  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power  to 
have  control  of  the  place.  The  only  prob¬ 
lem  is  whether  to  abandon  the  people 
to  a  state  of  primitive  feudalism,  un- 
luited  to  the  needs  of  an  expanding  pop¬ 
ulation  and  the  impact  of  a  money  eco¬ 
nomy,  or  to  guide  them  along  a  more 
progressive  path  towards  a  more  civi¬ 
lised  mode  of  existence  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  with  some  hope  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  population.  One  might  think  it  an 
easy  matter,  in  these  circumstances,  to 
evolve  a  good  policy  for  a  couple  of 
Uttle  islands  with  a  total  population  less 
than  that  of  an  English  small  town.  Yet 
I'  when  one  has  lived  there  and  mixed  with 
the  local  politiciaru,  native  and  New 
g  Zealanders  alike,  one  would  imagine  that 
a  the  fate  of  some  large  state  or  empire 
is  being  decided. 

Nob^y  in  authority  really  cares  very 
much,  b^use  Western  Samoa  is  of  neg¬ 
ligible  strategic  or  political  value,  and 
of  no  economic  importance  to  New  Zea¬ 


land.  The  Colombo  Plan  and  South-East 
Asia  interest  her  far  more  than  her  own 
little  island  empire.  This  is  rather  sad, 
because  it  means  that  aid  to  underdeve¬ 
loped  countries  is  only  given  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  for  ulterior  motives,  and  some  day 
the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  may  well 
make  some  good  propaganda  from  that 
fact.  I  don’t  know  why  the  islands  are 
regarded  as  having  no  strategic  impor¬ 
tance.  The  war  with  Japan  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  owing  to  preoccupation 
with  the  struggle  between  East  and  West, 
and  the  growing  power  of  China.  Hydro¬ 
gen  bombs  and  guided  missiles  seem  to 
monopolise  a  lot  of  our  thinking.  But 
surely  a  base  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
for  submarines  or  guided  missiles,  might 
be  useful  to  one  of  the  great  powers. 
Yet  New  Zealand  appears  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  abandon  Western  Samoa,  ex¬ 
cept  for  continuing  to  be  responsible 
for  its  defence.  At  the  moment  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  no 
effective  government  there,  and  the  only 
air-service  was  due  to  be  discontinued 
in  August.  Education  and  public  services 
are  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  one  can 
see  little  hope  for  the  future.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  promised  independence 
in  1960  will  be  a  sham  and  a  mockery. 
But  I  doubt  whether  anyone  in  Europe 
or  America  will  be  much  interested.  If 
there  were  a  small  Chinese  Commimist 
Party,  that  woul4  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence;  but  practically  all  the  Chinese,  who 
were  imported  in  days  gone  by  as  labour¬ 
ers,  have  been  deported,  and  there  is 
no  danger  to  security  either  internal  or 
external.  In  July,  Western  Samoa’s  future 
came  up  before  the  UN  Trusteeship 
Council.  India,  some  other  Asian  count¬ 
ries  and  Russia  object  to  the  form  of 
self-government  being  established  by  New 
Zealand.  Whether  these  countries  will 
carry  sufficient  weight,  I  don’t  know.  But 
if  they  don’t,  then  all  the  good  work 
being  done  there  is  sheer  waste  of  time. 


for  government  by  the  chiefs  will  mean 
a  reversion  to  primitive  native  life,  with 
education  for  the  minority,  the  children 
of  the  chiefs. 

High  Chief  Tamasese,  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council,  told  me  recently  that  he 
saw  nothing  against  rule  by  ebdefs,  since 
the  British  had  that  system  originally 
and  gradually  evolved  the  present  sys¬ 
tem!  Western  Samoa  is  now  at  a  stage 
when  a  break  with  feudalism  and  an 
agricultural  revolution  are  urgent  neces¬ 
sities,  and  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  the  native  people,  not  of  the 
Europeans,  who  could  continue  to  trade 
and  make  money  whatever  the  system 
of  government.  The  British  and  Aust¬ 
ralian  trading  firms  are  qtiite  happy,  but 
you  will  not  find  one  New  Zealimd  offi¬ 
cial  who  is  not  completely  disgusted  and 
frustrated,  and  unhappy  in  his  work.  The 
small  minority  of  Samoans  in  government 
offices,  who  have  had  higher  education 
in  New  Zealand,  all  share  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  of  living  and  working  in  a  blind  ' 
alley.  Yet  apart  from  High  Chief 
Mata’Sfa,  mentioned  in  your  magazine’s 
article  as  the  one  progressive  delegate 
on  the  team  in  New  York,  there  seem  to 
be  no  Samoans  capable  or  daring  enough 
to  assume  any  sort  of  leadership.  The 
power  of  tradition  and  fear  of  the  chiefs 
is  terribly  strong  in  the  villages.  Only  in 
the  autonomous  Samoan  Protestant 
Church,  which  embraces  about  half  of 
the  population,  do  the  people  find  an 
outlet  for  their  ability  to  conduct  their 
own  affairs,  and  their  church  adminis¬ 
tration  is  carried  on  very  well,  with  only 
three  or  four  European  missionary  ad¬ 
visers  to  give  a  helping  hand. 

I  write  these  comments  so  that  you 
will  see  why  the  political  structure  is 
more  important  than  the  economic  sit¬ 
uation,  since  the  latter  depends  on  the 
former.  There  can  be  no  economic  prog¬ 
ress  unless  a  political  step  forward  is 
made  first. 


Yours  etc. 


New  Zealander 


London  E.l. 
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NORTH  KOREAN  RECOVERY 


By  Our  Special  Correspondent 


WAR-BATTERED  North  Korea  has  formulated  a 
“national  reconstruction  plan”  not  only  to  ensure 
step-by-step  economic  recovery  and  industrial  progress 
but  also  to  consolidate  the  role  of  Communist  politics.  In 
less  than  six  years  since  the  enforcement  of  the  UN  armistice 
along  the  38th  Parallel  demarcating  north  from  south,  the 
Pyongyang  Government,  aided  by  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  succeeded  in  guiding  the  region  along  normal 
post-war  development.  The  pace  of  progress,  however, 
remains  very  slow,  because  it  will  take  North  Korea  at  least 
ten  years  to  remove  the  major  after-war  effects. 

North  Korea  traditionally  constitutes  the  industrial  belt 
of  the  country  and  South  Korea  the  bread  basket.  The 
artificial  division  of  the  country  into  two  wholly  incompatible 
northern  and  southern  regions  has  obliged  Pyongyang  to 
develop  from  scratch  a  self-sufficient  economy  entirely 
separate  from  that  of  South  Korea  but  linked  to  the  socialist 
economy  of  the  rouble  bloc.  Before  the  projected  develop¬ 
ment  could  get  under  way,  hostilities  broke  out  in  Korea  and 
as  a  r£sult  North  Korea  became  confronted  with  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  emergency.  The  wartime  emergency  conditions 
continued  to  prevail  even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  cease¬ 
fire  agreement.  Aided  by  China,  Russia  and  other  East 
European  countries.  North  Korea,  by  the  end  of  1956, 
managed  to  terminate  the  post-bellum  emergency  period, 
though  the  people  continued  to  lead  an  austere  existence  due 
to  the  low  level  of  national  production  and  rehabilitation. 
In  1957  full-throttle  attempts  were  made  to  restore  normality 
in  the  country  within  five  years.  So  far  these  attempts  have 
yielded  satisfactory  results  and  the  people  are  now  passing 
through  the  last  phase  of  emergency  conditions. 

The  mass  political  organisation  of  the  ruling  Communist 
.Workers’  Party  called  the  United  Democratic  Fatherland 
Front,  by  staging  intensive  popular  demonstrations,  has 
reinforced  the  functioning,  of  the  single-calibre  national 
politics  and  has  created  a  new  consciousness  for  mobilising 
national  efforts  for  all-round  reconstruction.  Throughout 
North  Korea  voluntary  work  is  going  on  to  build  houses, 
erect  consumer  goods  factories  and  expand  agricultural 
production.  It  is  noteworthy  that  before  the  recent  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Volunteeer  Army  the  Chinese 
soldiers  and  officers  had  systematically  contributed  free 
labour  to  speed  up  the  completion  of  various  national 
reconstruction  projects.  They  had  worked  side  by  side  with 
Korean  workers  to  build  hundreds  of  reservoirs,  dams, 
dykes  and  pools  and  bridges,  planted  4.4  million  trees  and 
helped  in  sowing  and  transplanting  rice,  collecting  farmyard 
fertiliser  and  reclaiming  virgin  land.  They  also  built  roads 
and  houses,  repaired  railway  facilities  and  assisted  in  the 
general  rehabilitation  work.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year,  while  the  withdrawal  of  troops  was  in  progress, 
the  Chinese  volunteers  contributed  1,300,000  man-days  of 
work  for  the  North  Korean  post-war  recovery.  Generals 
Yang  Yung  and  Wang  Ping  and  other  high-ranking  Chinese 
officers  participated  in  tree-planting  and  the  construction  of 
office  buildings,  reservoirs  and  dams.  Engineering  and  tank 


repair  battalions  manufactured  maize-sowing  machines,  hoes 
and  other  agricultural  implements  for  the  Pyongyang  Gov 
ernment.  The  timely  Chinese  voluntary  service  has  been  of 
immense  help  to  North  Korea  in  overcoming  some  of  the 
pressing  economic  difficulties. 

Following  the  armistice  North  Korea  immediately  swung 
into  action  to  provide  the  people  with  urgently  needed 
commodities.  It  adopted  a  short-term  plan  to  switch  to 
peace-time  economy.  China,  Russia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia 
and  East  Germany  furnished  essential  foodstuffs  and  con 
sumer  goods  besides  granting  financial  credits.  Towards  the 
end  of  1953  Pyongyang  drafted  a  three-year  plan  for 
“restoring  and  developing  national  economy”  which  was 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  1954.  During  the  1954-56  three 
year  plan  period.  North  Korea  succeeded  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  peace-time  economic  development.  In 
consequence  it  set  in  motion  a  five-year  plan  in  1957  to 
“consolidate  further  the  economic  foundation  of  socialism 
and  to  meet  the  main  needs  of  the  people  for  food,  clothing 
and  housing.”  The  five-year  period  ending  1961  was  officially 
designated  as  the  “technical  reconstruction  period.”  The  plan 
was  prepared  by  Li  Jong  Ok,  Chairman  of  the  State  Planning 
Commission  of  the  North  Korean  Government.  The  draft 
plan  was  scrutinised  and  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  North  Korean  Workers’  Party  and 
finally  approved  for  execution.  However,  the  actual  activa¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  was  delayed,  even  though  work  on  the 
targets  set  for  the  first  year  was  undertaken  as  planned.  It 
seems  that  the  plan  was  revised  early  this  year  and  the 
revised  plan  was  placed  before  the  third  .session  of  the 
second  Supreme  People’s  Assembly  in  June  last  for  adoption. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  has  been  readjusted  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  the  trade  and  technical  assistance  agree¬ 
ments  with  China  and  the  rouble  bloc  countries  for  attaining 
normal  economic  recovery  by  the  end  of  1961.  North  Korea 
has  signed  bilateral  scientific  cooperation  accords  with  China, 
Russia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany  to  obtain 
higher  technical  and  scientific  skill  for  the  progressive 
development  of  heavy  industries.  This  explains  why  the  plan 
gives  top  priority  to  heavy^  industrial  development  and  at  the 
same  time  it  lays  down  that  the  output  of  consumer  goods 
and  agricultural  industries  would  be  expanded  to  enable 
North  Korea  to  foster  a  self-sufficient  economy.  Members  of 
the  North  Korean  Academy  of  Sciences  headed  by  Paik 
Nam  Woon  are  maintaining  close  contacts  with  the  similar 
organisations  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  a 
national  corps  of  scientists  and  technical  experts.  Meanwhile, 
selected  batches  of  North  Koreans  are  receiving  technical 
and  scientific  training  in  China,  Russia,  Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  East  Germany.  Technical  experts  from  these 
countries,  with  China  and  Russia  topping  the  list,  are  helping 
North  Korea  to  execute  the  planned  industrial  projects,  the 
machinery  for  which  is  also  coming  from  these  countries. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Kim  II  Sung,  is  confident  that  when 
the  current  five-year  plan  is  fulfilled.  North  Korea  not  only 
will  be  able  to  meet  its  own  food  requirements,  but  also  will 
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China  and  Russia  totals  over  70  percent.  On  the  other  hand 
North  Korea  is  suffering  from  an  acute  adverse  trade  balance, 
because  of  heavy  imports  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  re¬ 
construction  programme.  That  is  why  the  financial  structure 
of  North  Korea  has  become  substantially  dependent  on  the 
Moscow-Peking  assistance. 

North  Korea’s  foreign  trade  with  non-Communist 
countries  is  negligible.  It  amounts  to  only  about  four  percent 
of  the  total.  The  insignificant  trade  is  with  Japan  and  some 
South-East  Asian  countries.  So  far.  North  Korea  has  not 
developed  a  sound  specialised  trade  body  to  begin  systematic 

commercial  transactions  with  non-Communist  countries,  re¬ 

gardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Trade  Ministry  and 

several  export-import  organisations  are  bending  efforts  to 
establish  commercial  contacts  with  them.  The  North  Korean 
pre-occupation  in  reconstructing  the  country  and  its  virtual 
reliance  on  China  and  Russia  to  make  good  its  economic 
deficiencies  have  naturally  limited  its  efforts  to  find  new 


markets  for  goods.  So  far  as  the  non-Communist  countries 
are  concerned  payments  and  shipping  questions  are  blocking  | 
the  conclusion  of  trade  deals.  It  is  imperative  for  North 
Korea  to  devise  payments,  shipping  and  trade  methods 
attractive  to  non-Communist  business  organisations.  More¬ 
over,  the  language  di£QcuIty  and  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  each  other’s  business  methods  are  hampering  the  efforts 
of  non-Communist  business  organisations  in  evaluating  the 
needs  of  North  Korea  as  commercial  propositions. 

Various  construction  materials  which  North  Korea  is 
currently  buying  from  the  rouble  bloc  could  be  obtained  from 

western  countries  in  exchange  for  North  Korea  non-ferrous 

metals,  silks  and  other  products.  To  develop  trade  with  the 
West  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  North  Korea  to  arrange  better 
and  efficient  facilities  for  the  cargo  vessels  of  the  western 
countries.  Because  of  the  obvious  handicaps.  North  Korea 
so  far  has  remained  as  an  “unknown  trade  territory”  in 
the  West. 


CHINA’S  “LEAP  YEAR” 

By  A  Correspondent  Recently  Returned  from\China 


“What  may  yet  be  found  in  China 
Only  a  bold  man  would  predict.” 

(Herlee  Glessner  Creel  —  1938) 

There  win  be  many  more  than  one  extra  day  in  China’s 
“Leap  Year” — days  added  to  the  calendar  by  better 
methods  of  work,  greater  enthusiasm,  streamlining, 
cutting  red  tape  and  bureaucracy  and,  above  all,  by  an 
educational  movement  to  explain  the  point  and  purpose  of 
collective  action.  I  had  been  away  from  China  less  than  a 

year— I  returned  to  find  the  situation  greatly  changed.  I  had 
arrived  at  the  beginning  of  a  “Leap.” 

Nineteen  fifty-seven,  say  the  Chinese,  was  the  year  of 
“Walking  the  Horse” ;  1958  will  be  the  year  of  the  “Great 
Leap  Forward”  (da  jao  dzin).  Already  the  previous  targets 
of  production — agricultural  and  industrial — have  been  made 
to  look  excessively  modest  and  official  forecasts  only  a  few 
months  old  seem  grossly  conservative.  What  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  before  the  “Leap”  began  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
guide  to  what  is  taking  place  now.  “More,  better,  faster  and 
more  economical”  is  the  watchword.  This  could  easily 
become  a  phrase  repeated  parrot-fashion  to  satisfy  political 
pundits.  From  what  I  saw  this  is  not  the  case.  The  move¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  gripped  the  people  and  to  be 
producing  economic  results  which  hard-boiled  British 
journalists  and  other  observers  from  the  West  judge  to  be 
remarkable  by  any  standard  of  comparison.  It  seems  that  we 
are  witnessing  in  China  an  unprecedented  example  of  social 
and  economic  engineering. 

The  British  press  has  already  reported  on  the  “leap”  in 
agriculture  last  winter  when  the  collective  farmers  brought 
37.8  million  acres  of  dry  land  under  irrigation.  A  similar 
“leap”  in  industry  has  produced  an  increase  of  34  percent 
in  the  value  of  industrial  output  during  the  first  six  months 


of  1958  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year.  These 
are  quite  remarkable  figures  and  one  is  compelled  to  look 

behind  the  results  to  seek  the  social  motivation  which  could 
engender  such  enthusiasm  and  drive. 

It  could  be  stated  quite  simply  that  the  “Leap  Forward" 
in  agriculture  and  industry  grew  directly  out  of  the  rectifica¬ 
tion  campaign  which,  in  the  West,  has  been  depicted  as  a 
movement  solely  or  largely  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
the  “rightists.”  In  fact,  reports  on  the  rectification  campaign 

such  as  those  of  Teng  Hsiao-ping  in  September,  1957,  and 
of  Liu  Shao-chi  in  May  this  year,  make  it  clear  that  the 
movement  had  a  much  wider  social  and  economic  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  rectification  campaign  began  in  the  Spring  of 
1957,  but  to  find  its  theoretical  foundation  one  has  to  turn 
back  a  little  earlier,  to  27th  February,  1957,  when  Mao 
Tse-tung  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Supreme  State  Conference 
which  he  entitled  “On  the  Correct  Handling  of  Contradic¬ 
tions  Among  the  People.”  During  this  speech  he  dealt  with 
“problems  within  the  family”  and  acknowledged  that 
contradictions  could  and,  in  fact,  did  exist  between  the 
Government  and  the  masses. 

This  speech  of  Mao’s  deserves  careful  study  by  any  who 
would  seek  to  understand  modem  China.  The  following 
extract  is  selected  for  the  light  it  casts  on  the  rectification 
campaign  which  was  to  follow:  “  in  no  sense  do  we 
mean  that  coercive  measures  should  be  'taken  to  settle 
ideological  matters  and  questions  involving  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  among  the  people.  Any  attempt  to 
deal  with  ideological  matters  or  questions  involving  right 
and  wrong  by  administrative  orders  or  coercive  measures 
will  not  only  be  ineffective  but  harmful  .  .  .  We  can  only 
use  democratic  methods,  methods  of  discussion,  of  criticism, 
of  persuasion  and  education,  not  coercive,  -  high-handed 
methods.”  (Page  16,  English  edition). 
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Mao  here  struck  the  keynote  for  the  “Great  Debate” 
which  figured  so  prominently  in  the  rectification  movement ; 
he  selects  two  features  for  attention — ideological  questions 
and  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  or  social  morality.  The 
ideological  problem  for  the  Chinese,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
to  replace  a  world  outlook  inherited  from  the  past  by  an 
ideology  suited  to  a  planned-economy  country  embarking 
on  a  rapid  and  massive  programme  of  industrialisation,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  give  the  various  strata  of  Chinese  society 
a  socialist  in  place  of  a  bourgeois  view  of  life. 

The  growth  of  social  morals  is  a  feature  of  the  new 

China  which  westerners  find  most  intriguing  and  in  a  sense 
most  baffling.  A  correspondent  of  the  Economist  who  asked 
a  Chinese  otficial  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  theft  since 
1949  was  informed:  “Since  the  liberation  our  people  have 
developed  a  social  morale  which  makes  theft  a  thing  of 
the  past.”  A  Chinese  capitalist  whom  I  met  in  Tientsin  in 
February  this  year  explained  to  me,  without  any  affectation 

or  self-consciousness,  that  he  was  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  continue  to  receive  the  fixed 
interest  payments  on  the  value  of  his  factory  which  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  State,  when  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
were  still  so  poor. 

In  these  matters,  the  force  of  public  opinion  seems  to 
exert  a  decisive  influence.  But  public  opinion  which  is  help¬ 
ing  to  “remould”  the  human  being  is  itself  being  remoulded 
by  the  campaign  attacking  the  five  bad  attitudes,  or  airs: 
Wu  chi  —  bureaucratic  airs,  apathetic  airs,  extravagant  airs, 
arrogant  airs  and  finicky  or  hypersensitive  airs.  The  Chinese 
obviously  do  not  work  on  the  theory  that  “you  can’t  change 
human  nature.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Great 
Debate  was  the  extent  to  which  criticism  and  discussion  was 

carried  out.  An  English  business  friend  who  was  in  Peking 
during  this  period  found  that  he  could  only  visit  the  Chinese 
trading  company  in  the  morning.  Each  afternoon  meetings 
of  the  whole  personnel  of  the  organisation  were  being  held 
to  discuss  methods  of  work,  to  express  criticisms,  exchange 
views  on  the  five  bad  attitudes  and  suggest  improvements. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  tatsepao  or  “posters  in 
big  characters”  was  introduced.  These  are  opinions, 
criticisms  and  suggestions,  written  on  long  sheets  of  paper 
in  bold  Chinese  characters  and  posted  in  a  prominent  place 
for  all  to  read.  Everyone  is  encouraged  to  express  his  views 
by  this  method.  Each  enterprise  now  has  its  tatsepaos  by 
the  thousand,  and  it  seems  that  the  method  will  become  a 
permanent  feature  to  encourage  the  expression  of  views. 
The  manager  of  one  factory  I  visited  told  me  that  he  was 
examining  many  hundreds  of  tatsepaos  each  week  and  was 
expected  to  answer  the  criticisms  and  state  what  he  intended 
to  do  about  the  suggestions. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  frank  criticism  of  the 
leading  personnel  in  each  organisation  was,  and  is,  definitely 
encouraged  as  an  effective  method  of  curing  bureaucracy. 
So  far  as  one  could  tell  there  were  no  exceptions — no  VIP 
treatment.  Nor  did  one  find  those  on  the  managerial  level 
resentful  of  the  criticisms  or  worried  that  their  prestige  had 
been  undermined.  One  director  informed  me  that  a  number 
of  the  criticisms  he  had  received  were  written  on  red  paper, 
which,  in  China,  signifies  a  gift,  since,  he  explained,  the 
criticism  was  in  fact  a  gift  given  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  help 
him  see  his  faults  and  correct  them. 

Reporting  in  May  last  on  this  aspect  of  the  rectification 
movement,^'  Liu  Shao-chi  stated:  “By  relying  on  the 
exposures,  criticisms  and  proposals  made  by  the  masses  and 


their  supervision  and  practical  work,  many  problems  long 
unresolved  have  been  solved  rapidly.  The  masses  openly 
criticise  leading  personnel  by  name  and  also  openly  criticise 
each  other  by  name  without  mincing  words  and  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.” 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  movement,  with  its 
many  different  features,  has  helped  to  clear  the  air,  removed 
uncertainties,  given  confidence,  improved  human  relations 
and  helped  to  give  the  mass  of  people  in  China  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  historic  process  through  which  they  are  pacing. 
This  has  in  turn  released  a  wealth  of  ideas  and  activity,  and 

an  enormous  enthusiasm  for  work  and  for  devising  better 
methods  of  work,  which  is  now  producing  such  striking 
economic  results. 

The  methods  employed  by  China’s  political  leaders  in 
directing  this  movement  seem  to  have  followed  closely  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Mao  Tse-tung  in  his  February,  1957 
speech.  Education,  and  what  Mao  has  called  “painstaking 

reasoning,”  rather  than  coercion  or  “commandism,”  have 
been  the  keynote.  One  is  reminded  of  the  lines  of  the  Chinese 
poet  of  600  B.C.: 

If  you  are  distant 

The  common  people  will  be  so  too 

But  if  you  set  a  good  example 

The  common  people  will  follow  it. 

In  their  “Great  Leap  Forward”  the  Chinese  are  not 
only  creating  new  tempos  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
development,  they  are  also  conducting  an  experiment  in 
new  forms  of  social  morality,  democracy  and  mass  participa¬ 
tion  in  economic  planning  and  technical  advance.  The  one 
appears  to  be  inseparable  from  the  other. 
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The  authoritative  reference  book  on  Asian  Trade, 
Government  and  Development 
JUST  PUBLISHED  ! 

A  few  copies  of  the  1957  edition  are  still  available  at  15s. 
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CHINA’S  GROWING  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 


By  Cheng  Chan-li  (Peking) 


Across  the  vast  wastes  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  and  Sinkiang, 
where  formerly  the  yak,  camel  and  even  the  humble  sheep 
reigned  supreme  as  the  means  of  transport,  Chinese  made 
lorries  are  shuttling  along  roads  as  high  as  the  tip  of  Mont 
Blanc,  Europe’s  highest  mountain. 

Where  formerly  goods  were  limited  in  size  to  what  an 
animal  could  carry,  and  in  character  to  what  was  worth  months 
of  arduous  and  dangerous  travel  to  transport,  now  steel  girders, 
machinery,  iron  farm  tools,  bicycles,  salt,  cloth  and  grain  are 
pouring  into  the  remote  areas.  Returning  lorries  take  back 
wool,  furs,  herbs  and  other  local  produce  that  used  to  rot  for 
lack  of  transport. 

Before  1949,  road  building  in  China  was  virtually  confined 
to  the  coastal  areas  and  Northeast  China.  Not  one  foot  of 
road  existed  in  Tibet,  where  wheeled  carts  were  entirely  unknown. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  main  emphasis  in  road-building 
has  been  shifted  to  the  formerly  neglected  national  minority 
areas  of  Southwest  and  Northwest  China  which  have  two-thirds 
of  China’s  total  land  area.  Almost  seventy  percent  of  all  roads 
financed  by  the  People’s  Government  have  been  built  in  those 
regions  and  many  others  have  been  financed  by  the  local 
authorities. 

Whole  road  networks  have  been  developed  in  Tibet,  the 
Apha  Tibetan  Autonomous  Chou  on  the  Szechwan- Yunnan 
border,  Sinkiang,  Chinghai  and  Kansu  provinces. 

The  total  length  of  this  network  in  Tibet  reached  4,300 
kilometres — every  metre  cut  since  liberation — with  the  opening 
of  the  world’s  highest  road,  the  1,200  kilometre  Sinkiang-Tibet 
Highway  in  the  autumn  of  1957. 

This  stupendous  highway,  the  fifth  built  in  the  area  since 
the  liberation  of  Tibet,  took  19  months  to  build.  It  begins 
at  Yehcheng,  in  Southwest  Sinkiang,  crosses  the  Gobi  Desert 
and  zigzags  up  the  Korakoram  Range — part  of  the  Kunlun 
Mountains — to  reach  the  border  town  Gartok,  the  communica- 
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tions  and  trading  centre  of  West  Tibet.  It  now  takes  a  few  days 
to  cover  by  lorry  a  journey  which  formerly  took  four  to  five 
months  by  camel  and  yak  caravan.  Since  the  weather  in  this 
part  of  the  plateau  permits  travel  only  in  a  few  months  of  each 
year,  a  yak  caravan  could  make  only  one  trip  where  a  lorry  can 
shuttle  many  times. 

The  builders  of  this  road  worked  in  rarihed  air  4,500  to 
5,400  metres  above  sea  level  on  nearly  the  whole  route  and  in 
temperatures  that  often  dropped  to  below  zero  centi 

grade.  They  had  to  hack  their  way  along  sheer  cliffs,  fill  up 
treacherous  swamps  and  bridge  torrents. 

A  little  more  than  three  years  ago  the  completion  of  the 
2,100-kilometre  Chinghai-Tibet  and  the  2,255-kilometre  Kangting- 
Tibet  highways  brought  Lhasa  within  10/12  days  lorry  run  of 
Sinning  in  Chinghai  Province  and  Yaan  in  Szechwan  Province. 
Sinning  and  Yaan  are  a  day’s  trip  from  Lanchow  and  Chengtu 
railheads  and  airports  respectively. 

Crossing  snow  peaks  and  glaciers,  running  along  seething 
mountain  torrents  and  through  high  passes  and  deep  gorges, 
the  Kangting-Tibet  Highway  took  nearly  five  years  to  build. 
The  Chinghai-Tibet  Highway,  winding  across  frigid,  sparsely 
populated  plateau  as  high  as  4,500  to  5,000  metres  above  sea 
level,  crossing  marshes,  bogs,  the  Gobi  Desert  and  the  turbulent 
Yellow  River,  was  another  successful  conquest  of  nature. 

Road  building  has  developed  quickly  in  the  Apha  Tibetan 
Autonomous  Chou  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Tibet  Plateau  in 
.Szechwan,  where  the  white  rimmed  eyes  of  the  Giant  Panda, 
one  of  the  rarest  animals  in  the  world,  open  still  more  widely 
at  the  roaring  lorry  convoys. 

Since  the  first  highway  was  opened  to  traffic  in  this  area 
in  1955 — the  Chengtu-Apha  Highway — new  roads  have  spread 
from 'this  trunk  line.  In  1956,  the  Lanchow-Apha  Highway  and 
two  others  were  built.  Four  others  were  completed  in  1957  and 
construction  has  begun  on  two  more.  The  total  length  of  roads 
open  to  traffic  in  the  area  last  year  was  some 
1 ,000  kilometres. 

\  In  the  Northwest,  there  are  13,800  kilo 

metres  of  roads  in  the  Sinkiang  Uighur 
^  Autonomous  Region  compared  with  3,500 

kilometres  opened  to  traffic  before  liberation. 
-  addition  to  the  mesh  of  roads  formed 

'  \  between  all  except  one  of  the  83  counties  in 

^  Sinkiang,  there  are  roads  to  the  Karamai 

oil-held,  the  mining  area  in  the  Altai 
Mountains  and  forest  areas.  The  construction 
of  the  Kashgar-Tashkurgan  Highway  pauing 
'  the  Pamir  Mountains  (southwest  Sinkiang) 

rwas  begun  in  1957.  Another  new  road,  the 
317-kilometre  Urumchi-Kurla  Highway,  was 
begun  in  March  1957.  The  section  of  the 
^  road  crossing  the  peak  of  the  Tienshan  Range, 

,  4,0(X)  metres  above  sea  level,  had  to  be  hewn 

out  of  granite,  covered  by  a  one-metre  layer 
v’W  of  perpetual  ice. 

In  Chinghai  and  Kansu  provinces  in  the 
Northwest  and  Yunnan  Province  in  the  South- 
west,  road  building  has  also  forged  ahead. 
^  /  j  There  are  some  8,000  kilometres  of  roads  in 

V  Chinghai  and  15,000  kilometres  in  Kansu. 

In  these  remote  areas  goods  which  re¬ 
quired  dozens  of  pack  animals  to  carry  are  now 
easily  shipped  on  a  single  lorry  and  freight 
costs  have  been  reduced  beyond  comparison. 
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In  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  fields,  consignments  of 
modem  farming  implements 
have  replaced  the  wooden  ones 
formerly  used  in  national 

minority  areas.  As  a  result  the 
pea^ts  have  already  adopted 
the  more  efficient  farming 

methods  used  in  other  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  Machinery  from 
the  coastal  cities  has  been 

installed  in  the  Lhasa'  hydro¬ 
electric  power  station  and  in 
the  small  factories  in  west 

Yunnan  Province.  Large 

quantities  of  medical  supplies, 
cotton  prints,  rubber  shoes, 
silks  and  satins,  tea  and  other 
products  have  arrived  in  Lhasa 
from  distant  Shanghai,  Hang¬ 
chow  and  Canton.  Prices  of 
industrial  goods  have  dropped 
by  about  half  local 

medicinal 
are  at 

favourable  to 

Uck  of  iodine  due  to  the  One  of  (he  most  difficult  Ugiiways  in  Southwest  Chbm:  the  l^-mile  Ta  Lo  Sten  section  with  Its 
costliness  and  shortage  of  salt  in  72  hairpin  btnds 

ronote  areas  inevitably  caused  a  high  proportion  of  goitre. 

Now  lorries  can  carry  in  salt  in  large  supplies  and  its  price  are  now  commonplace. 

has  steadily  fallen.  With  roads  open,  the  work  of  geological  teams  probing 

In  the  field  of  culture,  the  minority  people  can  now  read  in  the  mountains  and  virgin  forests  for  their  abundant  mineral 
newspapers,  days  old  instead  of  months  old,  and  books  from  resources  will  be  expedited. 

Peking.  Film  shows  have  become  a  normal  recreation.  The  .  In  all,  the  highways  have  brought  economic  prosperity  to 
people  are  becoming  more  healthy  with  the  establishment  of  these  areas,  raised  the  purchasing  power  of  national  minorities 
clinics  in  the  towns  and  modem  hospitals  even  in  faraway  and  improved  their  livelihood.  Iliey  are  an  important  mile- 


Lhasa  and  other  major , cities.  Motorised  pilgrimages  to  Lhasa 


stone  marking  the  further  advance  and  growth  of  the  unity 
and  political,  economic  and  cultural  links  between  the  national 
minority  peoples  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  other  parts  of  China  new  roads  have  been  built  in 
border  regions  and  along  the  seacoasts.  With  the  development 
of  industry  and  agriculture,  more  roads  have  been  opened 
between  the  cities  and  important  agricultural  areas.  New  high¬ 
ways  have  also  been  constructed  to  link  up  mines  and  forests 
wiffi  industrial  centres. 

In  the  last  nine  years  China  has  built,  restored  and  repaired 
highways  extensively,  bringing  up  the  country’s  total  road 
mileage  to  '250,000  kilometres,  more  than  three  times  that  open 
to  traffic  at  liberation.  In  the  second  five-year  plan  work  will 
continue  to  be  done  mostly  on  roads  leading  to  the  regions 
inhabited  by  the  national  minorities  in  China’s  Southwest 
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MUSIC  RECORDING  IN  INDIA 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


Last  year,  India’s  Record  Industry  quietly  commemorated 
the  fiftieth  year  of  its  establishment.  It  was  in  1907  that 
the  first  foreign  factory  of  the  Gramophone  Company  was 
founded  at  Beliaghata  in  Calcutta,  and  since  then  the  gramo¬ 
phone  record  has  become  a  household  article  and  has  to  a  very 
great  extent  brought  about  a  vital  popular  interest  in  new 
forms  of  music  and  helped  in  the  development  of  fresh  artistic 
talent.  / 

Gramophone  records  had  been  imported  into  India  as 
early  as  1898  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  Even  though 
the  early  repertoire  was  entirely  European,  several  records  sold 
very  creditably  and  one  in  particular,  “The  Laughing  Song”  by 
Bert  Sheppard,  sold  about  500,000  copies  within  a  few  years. 

The  music  of  India  was  first  put  on  record  with  the  arrival 
in  September  1902  of  that  great  pioneer  Fred  Gaisberg  who 
visited  India  in  the  course  of  his  legendary  recording  tour  of 
the  East.  These  early  recordings  were  processed  and  manu¬ 
factured  at  Hanover  and  had  to  be  imported  into  India.  From 
the  outset  it  was  clear  that  the  market  was  a  fertile  one  and 
as  early  as  1903-’04  an  average  of  nearly  8,000  records  were 
being  sold  every  month.  This  was  a  remarkable  figure  for  India 
at  a  time  when  the  gramophone  was  in  its  early  infancy  even 
in  the  West. 

The  Gramophone  Company  was  quick  in  perceiving  this 
natural  affinity  for  music  and  accordingly  opened  up  recording 
centres  in  several  important  towns  in  the  country.  The  original 


Edge  grinding  discs  at  the  Diini  Dun  factory.  At  this  stage 
each  record  is  individoafly  inspected  before  packing 


recordings  were  in  Hindi  and  Urdu  but  soon  people  started 
clamouring  for  records  in  the  various  regional  languages.  An 
experimental  release  in  Gujerati  proved  to  be  such  a  vast 
success  that  in  1904  the  Company  launched  an  extensive 
campaign  of  vernacular  recording  sessions.  In  1905  the  first 
Indian  catalogue  was  published  and  it  offered  recordings  in  all 
the  major  regional  languages  of  the  country. 

Public  interest  in  the  gramophone  record  as  a  medium  of 
home  entertainment  was  immediately  fired  and  by  1907  the 
Company  had  started  its  first  factory.  On  June  19th,  1908,  the 
first  gramophone  record  manufactured  in  the  East  was  pressed 
at  the  Beliaghata  factory  of  “His  Master’s  Voice”. 

Since  then  this  fascinating  business  has  grown  to  greater 
and  greater  proportions.  Increasingly  discriminating  demand 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  streamlined  recording,  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  organisations.  Agents  and  distributors  were 
appointed  all  over  the  country  and  by  the  mid-twenties  it  was 
found  that  the  Beliaghata  factory  could  no  longer  cope  with 
the  needs  of  the  market.  Accordingly,  in  1929,  the  Company 
founded  its  present  factory  at  Dum  Dum  which  has  over  the 
last  29  years  been  constantly  re-equipped  with  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  manufacturing  plant  and  today  has  a  rated  single  shift 
capacity  of  500,000  records  per  month. 

In  making  records  in  India  one  faces  certain  problems 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  cultural  and  sociological  background 
of  the  country.  The  most  important  of  these  relates  to  the 
existence  of  two  main  systems  of  music,  which  though  originally 
derived  from  a  common  cultural  nexus,  are  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  present  day  listeners  markedly  distinct  from  one 
another.  The  music  of  the  North  has  passed  under  waves  of 
foreign  influence  which  have  come  with  Muslim  invasions  and 
trade  contacts  from  the  Middle  East  and  Central  Asia.  It  bean 
strong  regal  imprints  of  royal  patronage  in  Moghul  Courts  and 
has  imbibed  some  of  the  free  romanticism  of  Persian  and  Arab 
inspiration.  The  music  of  the  South,  Carnatic  music,  has  re¬ 
mained  crystallised  in  its  original  Hindu  strain,  deriving  its 
character  from  the  epics  of  the  religion  and  constituting  itself 
as  an  important  religious  art-form.  T  oday,  except  to  the  expert, 
these  idioms  are  mutually  exclusive  and  in  planning  repertoire 
account  has  constantly  to  be  taken  of  this  factor. 

In  actual  practise  the  situation  is  even  more  complicated 
because  of  the  large  number  of  languages  and  dialects  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  often  realised  that  most  of  these  languages 
have  richly  individualistic  cultural  backgrounds  of  their  own 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  demand  for  music,  implies 
that  there  are  several  entirely  separate  markets  for  recorded 
music  in  India.  Consequently,  gramophone  records  are  produced 
in  no  fewer  than  36  languages  by  hundreds  of  artistes  many  of 
whom  are  celebrities  in  their  own  linguo-cultural  fields  but  are 
virtually  unknown  outside  them.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  records  in  any  case  have  to  be  sold  each  one  as  a  different 
product  in  so  far  as  the  music  on  them  is  constantly  changing 
with  each  new  release.  Also,  India  is  one  of  the  world’s  most 
prolific  producers  of  motion  pictures  and  most  of  the  films 
feature  a  large  number  of  songs  which  correspond  to  the  “hits” 
of  the  West. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  nation-wide  revival  of 
interest  in  classical  music  and  to-day  in  every  major  city  there 
is  a  regular  season  of  music  conferences,  catering  to  large 
audiences.  Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Indian  classical  music  in  western  countries  as  well. 
Leading  artistes  frequently  go  abroad  on  successful  concert  tours 
and  records  of  the  great  instrumentalists  Ali  Akbar  Khan  and 
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Pandit  Ravi  Shankar,  have  had  very  good  sales  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  Record  Industry  had  two  other  special  reasons  for  its 
enthusiasm  last  year.  Firstly,  the  gramophone  record  has 
become  one  of  India’s  notable  exports  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  records  produced  at  Dum  Dum  today  is  earmarked  for 
foreign  markets.  There  are  three  main  types  of  repertoire  in 
the  export  business,  (i)  Indigenous  music,  from  the  studios  of 
the  Company’s  associates  in  various  Asian  cities  like  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  Bangkok,  Rangoon  and  Colombo,  and  also 
collected  by  recording  expeditions  which  periodically  go  out 
from  the  main  centres  in  search  of  fresh  repertoire.  These 
recordings,  made  on  tape,  are  flown  to  Dum  Dum  where  they 
are  processed  and  the  finished  discs  prepared  for  shipment 
abroad,  (ii)  The  music  of  India,  which  is  in  constant  demand 
by  the  large  resident  Indian  populations  all  over  the  world, 
particularly  in  Malaya,  Ceylon,  British  East  Africa,  Fiji  and 
the  Caribbean  Islands,  (iii)  Western  music  records,  manu¬ 
factured  in  India  by  contractual  arrangements  with  international 
associates,  are  in  demand  in  ail  South-East  Asian  countries. 
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The  other  development  was  the  decision  by  the  HMV 
organisation  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  long  playing 
records  in  India  by  the  end  of  1 958  which  will  bring  a 
significant  increase  in  the  Company’s  export  trade  since  there 
is  a  vast  and  growing  demand  for  long  playing  records  in  many 
countries  of  South-East  Asia  where  the  electric  three-speed  re¬ 
producer  has  a  ready  market. 

In  India  itself  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  hand-wound 
gramophone  and  the  shellac  record  will  remain  the  mainstay 
of  the  business  for  some  yean  to  come.  But  with  the  progressive 
industrialisation  of  the  country’s  economy  and  the  attaiiunent 
by  her  people  of  some  of  the  comforts  of  modem  life  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  microgroove  record,  which  is  the  ideal 
medium  for  Indian  classical  music,  will  become  increasingly 
popular. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


MALAYA’S  NEED  OF  FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

From  our  Ktutla  Lumpur  Correspondent 


Malaya  is  today  out  to  attract  some  £370  million  in  local 
and  overseas  capital  for  investment  in  secondary  industries 
within  the  next  10  years.  Unless  such  capital  is  forthcoming 
in  sufficient  quantities  there  is  a  grave  risk  indeed  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  this  country  will  not  be  maintained  and  that 
Malaya  will  be  unable  to  find  employment  for  its  growing  pop¬ 
ulation.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  Malaya  at  the  moment  has 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  Asia  but  failure  to  industrialise 
could  mean  that  the  number  of  unemployed  would  be  increased 
by  up  to  200,000  eve^  year. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  noticeable  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
Alliance  Government  successfully  piloted  through  the  Federal 
Legislative  Council  (Parliament)  its  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
pioneer  industries.  Although  three  members  sounded  a  note  of 
warning  against  the  possibility  of  overseas  capitalists  pulling 
political  strings,  no  one  in  the  98-member  House  voted  against 
the  Bill. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  new  capital  to  establish  factories — 
they  must  be  pioneer  industries,  producing  goods  hitherto  not 
produced  here — and  to  be  granted  a  tax-free  operating  period  of 
up  to  five  years.  Local  capital  will  be  given  top  preference 
followed  by  local  capital  linked  with  overseas  capital  and  thirdly, 
overseas  capital  operating  independently.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
the  past  10  years,  Australia  has  attracted  more  than  £1,000  million 
in  new  capital  investment;  that  America  has  invested  US$1 5,000 
million  in  Canada  during  the  same  period;  and  between  19S0-5S 
American  firms  have  invested  some  £250  million  in  British  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  Therefore,  while  all  these  countries  are 
equally  jealous  of  their  independence,  the  same  as  Malaya  is, 
they  have  Jiot  hesitated  to  welcome  foreign  capital  with  open 
arms. 

But  one  organisation  in  Malaya,  the  Malayan  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  formed  earlier  this  year,  has  from  time  to  time 
spoken  out  against  foreign  capital  coming  into  this  country  and 
by  doing  so  has  embarrassed  the  Government  to  a  considerable 
extent.  News  agency  stories  published  in  America,  quoting  this 
Association  as  being  against  a  proposal  by  an  American  tyre 
manufacturing  company  coming  to  Malaya,  has  had  the  Prime 
Minister,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  somewhat  disturbed.  Several 
times  Malaya’s  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Dr.  Ismail,  has  had 
the  task  of  explaining  that  this  Association  does  not  represent 
the  view  of  the  average  Malayan,  nor  does  it  represent  the  view 
of  local  businessmen  as  a  whole. 

Now  it  has  been  disclosed  that  the  Malayan  Manufacturers’ 
Association  has  only  a  membership  of  between  30  and  40,  all 
Chinese.  Bearing  in  mind  that  there  are  probably  2,000  firms 
engaged  in  secondary  industries  in  Malaya  (admittedly,  many  of 
them  very  small  firms),  the  Association  can  hardly  claim  to  speak 
with  authority  as  the  representative  of  all  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Tan  Siew  Sin,  Minister  of  Conrunerce  and  Industry,  said  that  in 
effect  the  attitude  of  this  Association  was  a  “dog-in-the-manger” 
one. 

The  blunt  fact  remains  that  Malaya  needs  foreign  capital  far 
more  than  foreign  capital  needs  Malaya  and  nothing  should  be 
done  to  discourage  it  from  coming  here.  Whatever  attractions  are 
offered  can  be  very  quickly,  nullified '>^if  local  manufacturers,  or 
any  other  persons  for  that  matter,  start  making  irresponsible 
statements  about  the  role  of  foreign  capital  in  this  country. 


Whereas  industrialisation  in  most  countries  in  Asia  is  limited  to 
a  great  extent  by  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  which  necessi¬ 
tates  strict  control  on  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  Malaya 
is  perhaps  unique  in  having  a  favourable  visible  balance  of  trade, 
and  in  earning  sufficient  foreign  exchange  from  its  exports  of 
rubber  and  tin  to  enable  it  to  import  without  difficulty  all  the 
raw  materials  that  are  likely  to  be  required  for  industry. 

Provided  that  the  prices  of  rubber  and  tin  remain  reasonably 
stable,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  development  of  secondary 
industries  will  give  rise  to  serious  foreign  exchange  difficulties. 
Encouragement  of  the  participation  of  foreign  capital  in  local 
industries,  together  with  a  policy  of  unrestricted  remittance  of 
dividends  and  repatriation  of  capital,  does  in  itself  impose  a 
liability  on  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  country,  but  it 
is  expected  that  this  will  not  become  a  burden  within  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

However,  a  successful  industrialisation  policy  will  mean 
that  the  pattern  of  imports  will  tend  to  change  very  slowly  from 
manufactured  consumer  goods  to  the  raw  materials  used  in  their 
manufacture,  the  labour  cost  of  converting  the  raw  materials 
being  absorbed  within  the  country. 

More  than  half  of  Malaya’s  -population  of  6,300,000  is  today 
below  the  age  of  21  years.  The  net  increase  in  population  is  more 
than  three  percent  per  year  and  is  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
population  increase  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  means 
that  200,000  extra  mouths  have  to  be  fed  every  year;  it  means 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  200,000  extra  young  men  and 
women  will  come  on  to  the  labour  market  every  year.  If  Malaya 
can  solve  this  problem,  its  other  problems  of  race  and  language, 
of  religion  and  politics,  of  political  parties  and  political  ideologies, 
can  be  solved  in  good  time,  given  commonsense  and  goodwill  on 
all  sides.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Malaya  cannot  solve  this 
major  fundamental  problem,  it  need  not  worry  about  the  other 
problems,  because  this  failure  alone  will  ensure  disaster. 

Already  funds  for  Malaya’s  biggest  port  development  project 
in  50  years  are  now  assured,  following  a  statement  from  the 
United  States  Government  that  a  loan  of  $10  million  (US)  is  to 
be  provided  for  the  development  of  Port  Swettenham,  25  miles 
from  Kuala  Lumpur.  This  means  that  there  is  nothing .  now 
standing  in  the  way  of  making  a  start  on  the  urgently  needed 
extension  (first  thought  of  30  years  ago)  to  the  central  Malayan 
port.  Plans  have  already  been  prepared  and  it  is  likely  that 
tenders  will  be  called  shortly. 

The  $10  million  loan  will  be  available  to  Malaya  at  three 
and  a  half  percent  interrat.  It  will  have  to  be  repaid  over  a 
30-year  period  and  plans  are  that  the  repayments  should  be  made 
from  revenue  earned  by  the  port  extensions.  An  official  statement 
from  the  Federation  Government  spoke  of  the  “timely  and 
generous  offer  of  aid  from  the  Unit^  States.’’  This  aid  would 
mean  that  work  on  the  project  which  was  suspended  earlier  this 
year,  will  be  resumed. 

The  loan  will  enable  three  new  wharves  to  be  built  at  North 
Klang  Straits  (adjacent  to  Port  Swettenham)  on  mangrove  swamps 
which  have  already  been  surveyed  as  the  new  site.  Here,  ships 
will  be  able  to  unload  and  then  move  downstream  to  the  present 
wharves ,  where  they  will  load.  The  wharves  will  relieve  much  of 
the  present  congestion  at  Port  Swettenham  andVnable  a  quicker 
turnround  of  vessels. 
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Panacea  or  Not? 

From  Joe  A.  Perera 
(Eastern  World  Colombo  Correspondent) 

An  official  status  for  the  Tamil  Language,  an  issue  which 
has  caused  much  bitterness,  enmity  and  bloodshed  on  both  sides 
of  the  language  barrier,  has  at  long  last  been  granted  by  the 
Government  after  two  years  of  procrastination.  The  Bill, 
embodying  four  important  concessions  to  the  Tamil-speaking 
people,  was  introduced  in  Parliament  on  August  5th  and  passed 
post-haste  by  46  votes  to  3  after  prominent  Opposition  Parties 
boycotted  the  debate. 

The  decision  of  the  Opposition  Parties,  the  Trotskyites, 
Conservatives,  Communists  and  the  only  two  Tamil  representa¬ 
tives,  to  walk  out  of  the  debate  was  not  so  much  due  to  their 
opposition  to  the  Bill  as  to  their  opposition  to  the  totalitarian 
manner  in  which  it  was  being  rushed  through  the  Legislature 
when  the  country  was  under  a  state  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Bandaranaike,  the  Prime  Minister,  has  now  claimed 
that  the  solution  to  the  language  dispute  has  at  last  been  found 
and  that  within  six  months  or  so  the  problem  would  cease  to 
exist  and  it  would  be  roses,  roses,  all  the  way  after  that.  How¬ 
ever,  serious  political  observers  do  not  share  the  Prime  Minister's 
optimism  that  the  present  Bill  is  the  long-sought  panacea  for  the 
language  deadlock  which  has  disrupted  the  unity  of  the  nation 
and  halted  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 

The  main  opposition  from  the  Sinhalese  quarters  is  that  by 
this  Bill  the  Tamil  language  has  been  given  a  legal  place  in  the 
country,  when  really  it  should  have  been  given  only  an  admin¬ 
istrative  place.  The  Prime  Minister,  addressing  Parliament  when 
he  presented  the  Bill,  stated  that  the  Government  had  made  a 
sincere  effort  in  difficult  circumstances  to  grant  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  Tamil  community  in  order  to  secure  friendli¬ 
ness  and  unity  which  alone  could  help  to  solve  the  country’s 
economic  needs.  He  added  that  the  majority  of  the  Tamil  people 
could  be  assured  that  their  interests  had  been  looked  after  and 
provided  for  in  the  Bill. 

It  calls  for  a  translation  of  these  lofty  words  into  deeds 
before  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  Tamil-speaking 
people,  which  the  Government  has  dissipated,  are  won  back. 
The  expulsion  of  junior  Minister,  Mr.  C.  R.  Beligammana,  who 
was  the  only  member  of  the  Government  Party  to  vote  against 
the  Bill,  augurs  well  for  the  future  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
determined  to  wipe  out  the  extremists.  However,  the  absence  of 
militant  opposition  to  the  Bill  just  now  is  no  indication  that  it 
will  not  erupt  when  the  state  of  emergency  is  lifted. 

The  danger  that  trouble  will  break  out  later  is  greater  than 
before,  because  after  the  recent  events  the  various  Sinhalese 
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extremist  organisations  which  had  hitherto  operated  indepen¬ 
dently  have  come  together  on  a  common  platform  in  opposition 
to  the  Bill  for  the  reasonable  use  of  the  Tamil  language.  This 
united  opposition  can  spell  disaster  for  the  Government  unless 
it  gets  down  immediately  to  solving  the  more  important 
economic  problems  of  the  country.  It  is  a  happy  sign  that  a 
step  was  taken  in  this  direction  this  year,  when  the  Government 
presented  its  first  budget  which  contained  the  bulk  of  Professor 
Nicholas  Kaldor’s  taxation  proposals,  including  recommendations 
for  the  imposition  of  a  Wealth  Tax,  Expenditure  Tax  and  tax 
on  hoarded  wealth.  The  new  budget,  though  it  does  not  go  very 
far,  could  be  regarded  as  the  comer  stone  of  socialism  in  the 
country. 

However,  a  serious  problem  for  the  Government  is  to  find 
money  to  bridge  the  budget  deficit  of  Rs.  400,000,000.  Indications 
are  that  most  of  this  money  will  come  from  foreign  loans  from 
the  World  Bank  and  Communist  countries. 


Australia 


Creating  a  Trouble  Spot 

From  Charle*  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 

Future  historians  may  well  decide  that  West  New  Guinea 
has  provided  a  classic  example  of  how  a  small  chafe  can  become 
a  major  abscess,  by  a  combination  of  neglect,  apathy  and 
stupidly-inept  treatment.  West  New  Guinea  is  not,  as  yet,  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  sore  spot,  but  it  is  responding  to  foolishness 
in  Holland,  in  Indonesia  and  in  Australia  by  showing  promising 
signs  of  erupting  into  the  world  spotlight  one  of  these  days  if 
adequate  surgical  and  medical  precautions  are  not  taken  soon. 
Australia  might  well  be  one  of  the  sufferers  in  any  resultant 
trouble. 

Relations  between  the  Dutch,  who  have  been  supported  and 
prompted  by  Australia,  and  the  Indonesians  have  b^n  steadily 
worsening  in  recent  years  on  the  New  Guinea  (West  Irian)  issue. 
Indonesia  is  supported  by  most  of  Asia,  and  by  a  majority — not 
a  two-thirds  majority — of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mainland  China  also  supports  it. 

Never  strong  militarily,  Indonesia  has  felt  compelled  by 
the  recent  rebel  outbreaks  to  invest  in  some  modem  armaments 
— mostly  Russian  jets.  Non-Indonesian  trouble-makers  have 
promptly  claimed  that  this  is  associated  with  Indonesian  warn¬ 
ings  on  West  Irian.  The  Dutch  response,  readily  predictable, 
has  been  to  announce  naval  and  air  concentrations  in  New 
Guinea.  Simultaneously,  some  Australian  newspapers,  under 
“scare  headlines,”  have  alleged  “official  alarm”  at  the  inadequacy 
of  Australian  equipment  vis-a-vis  that  of  Indonesia.  Even  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Menzies,  said  on  August  7  that  Australia, 
as  she  looked  at  New  G^uinea  and  Papua,  “has  much  to  lose  by 
the  destruction  of  the  ^wers  and  significance  of  the  Security 
Council.”  A  “Communist  Indonesia”  is  a  favourite  bogey  in 
some  Australian  circles. 

The  pattern  is  familiar  elsewhere,  but  still  highly  disturbing. 
Unfortunately,  no  one  in  or  out  of  the  Government  has  given 
a  clear  lead  to  informed  and  constructive  thought  on  the 
problem — or  even  suggested  the  application  of  some  healing 
ointment  to  the  sore  place.  It  may  soon  be  too  late  for  remedies. 

Australian  defences  are  not  concerned  solely  with  the  East 
Indian  archipelago,  or  even  with  Malaya  and  the  rest  of  South- 
East  Asia.  They  relate  also  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
and  Antarctica. 

In  addition,  the  policy  of  excluding  Asians  from  permanent 
settlement  in  Australia  has  been  subjected  to  further  scrutiny  in 
recent  months,  with  Australian  public  opinion  showing  greater 
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flexibility  than  that  of  politicians  of  all  parties.  The  Middle 
East  crisis  has  disclosed  fairly  general  acceptance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  of  endorsement  of  British  and  United  States  action 
and  views  (where  those  views  coincide). 

“Australia’s  first  interest  in  international  affairs,’’  said  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies,  "must  be  to  keep  Australia 
safe,  and  to  maintain  its  friendships  with  those  great  nations 
which  are  the  champions  of  the  security  of  the  free  world.’’ 
This  not-especially  heroic  doctrine  may  well  present  the  attitude 
on  such  matters  of  most  of  those  Australians  who  give  them  any 
real  thought. 


United  States 


Help  for  India 

From  David  C.  WilliamM 

(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

The  Government  of  India  has  informed  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  international  finance  institutions  located 
here  in  Washington,  that  it  is  in  urgent  need  of  $300  million 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  The  total  need  has  been  set  at 
$600  million  in  the  next  12  months  and  $1,200  million  over  the 
next  three  years.  These  figures  are  in  addition  to  $225  million 
already  received  from  the  United  States,  and  any  further  help 
receiv^  in  the  form  of  surplus  American  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

B.  K.  Nehru,  a  cousin  of  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  and  one 
of  his  country’s  economic  officials,  has  been  holding  background 
discussions  with  Robert  B.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  Commenting  on  Mr.  Nehru’s  mission,  the  New  York 
Times  said:  “The  fact  that  India  again  feels  obliged  to  seek,  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  substantial  financial  support 
should  not  be  misinterpreted.  India  is  not  bankrupt,  nor  is  India 
going  bankrupt.  The  Indian  statement  that  ‘India  will  simply 
have  to  stop  paying  her  bills’  could  be  misleading.  What  has 
happened  is  that  the  Indian  effort  to  get  a  quick  and  broad 
industrial  base  for  her  economy  has  proved  to  be  too  ambitious. 

.  .  .  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  present  need  is  on  a  general 
fiscal  rather  than  a  project  basis,  India  may  have  more  trouble 
than  at  some  times  previously.  It  is  however,  highly  unlikely 
that  credit  sources  will  allow  India  to  face  the  grim  alternative 
that  some  Indians  have  posed.” 

The  critical  attitude  toward  India’s  economic  policies 

implicit  in  the  editorial  drew  a  prompt  answer  from  two 
influential  Senators— John  F.  Kennedy,  the  leading  prospect  for 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in  1%0,  and  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  Eisenhower  Republican  and  former  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  India.  They  wrote:  "We  would  dissent  with  one  thought 
expressed  in  your  editorial.  It  is  obvious  that  industrialisation 
by  itself  is  not  an  answer  to  poverty  and  to  the  economic  facts 
of  life  in  the  under-developed  world.  However,  we  cannot  agree 
that  the  present  Indian  effort  is  too  ambitious  and  that  its  goals 
must  be  further  curtailed.  Two  facts  in  particular  suggest  that 

India  should  not  attempt  to  do  less. 

"First  is  the  growing  and  ominous  economic  effort  which 
Communist  China  has  mounted.  In  India  it  can  be  established 
for  Asia  that  democratic  methods  of  planning  and  development 
can  secure  the  central  objectives  of  economic  growth. 

“Second,  each  further  cut  in  Indian  goals  imperils  not  only 
national  morale  but  also  further  constricts  private  enterprise, 

which  has  maintained  a  good  economic  performance  in  India. 

"There  has  been  too  little  appreciation  in  this  country  that 

some  of  the  most  serious  strains  in  the  Indian  economy  today 
have  arisen  from  the  unexpected  and  wholesome  momentum  of 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  If  private  enterprise  is  to 


remain  a  decisive  force,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  vigorous  private 
investment  programme,  the  fulfillment  of  the  Five-Year  Plan’s 
objectives  is  essential.’’ 

“It  seems  to  us  vital,’’  they  added,  “that  the  governments  of 
the  North  Atlantic  community,  Japan,  and  the  Colombo  Plan 
merge  their  thinking  on  this  over-shadowing  problem  in  Asia.’’ 

The  idea  of  getting  other  industrial  nations  to  join  with  the 
United  States  in  economic  aid  to  India  and  other  Asian  countries 
has  been  gathering  momentum  here,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
topics  of  conversation  during  Prime  Minister  Macmillan’s  recent 
visit.  The  British,  it  is  understood,  are  particularly  anxious  to 
get  more  help  from  West  Germany,  which  they  consider  is 
acting  even  less  like  a  creditor  nation  than  is  the  United  States. 
This  approach  would  also  have  a  considerable  and  favourable 
psychological  effect  upon  Congress,  where  resentment  has  I)een 
growing  at  the  fact  that  the  United  States  seems  to  be  bearing 
the  burden  of  economic  aid  pretty  much  alone.  A  substantial 
contribution  from  West  Germany  and  Japan  would  have  great 
effect  in  inducing  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  regard  overseas 
aid  more  favourably  than  this  one  has. 
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Japan 


Snail  Pace  Language  Reform 

From  Stuart  Griffin 
(Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  Tokyo) 

The  process  of  reforming  the  cumbersome,  imprecise,  and 
verbose  Japanese  language  is  a  long,  slow  task.  For  every 
influential  person  in  favour  of  streamlining  the  native 
tongue  of  91  million,  20  equally  important  voices  are  raised  in 
the  most  strident  opposition. 

But  Diet  members  and  Japanese  intellectual  leaders  have 
at  least  formed  an  organisation  dedicated  to  serious  discussion 
of  the  country’s  language  and  in  relation  to  the  fast-moving, 
modem  world. 

Oddly  enough,  conservative  Japan  was  aroused  from 
linguistic  lethargy  by  radical  China,  by  the  simple  fact  that 
Communist  China  has  adopted  the  Roman  alphabet  for  the 
written  language.  Not  a  nation  to  take  such  a  "cutting  of  the 
Gordian  knot”  sudden  action,  many  Japanese  at  least  now 
clamour  for  simplification  and  rationalisation  of  a  language 
whose  roots  are  sunk  deep  in  the  Asian  mainland. 

Japan  has  two  principal  working  languages,  one  of 
ideographs,  the  other  of  phonetic  symbols,  or  in  brief,  kanji 
or  Chinese  characters,  and  kata  kana  or  simplified  kanji,  used 
in  reproducing  foreign  sounds.  In  addition,  of  course,  there  is 

romaji,  or  Roman  letters.  Chinese  ideographs  were  introduced 
into  Japan  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Century,  and  are  used  in 
writing  the  Japanese  language,  the  sounds  of  which  are  entirely 
different  from  the  Chinese  sounds.  But  the  roman  style  writing 
is  less  than  7S  years  old. 

The  greatest  step  forward  in  language  simplification  was 
when  the  nation  devised  phonetic  symbols  based  on  the 
ideographs,  and  these  were  simplified  into  hiragana,  cursive 
syllabary,  and  kata  kana,  the  square  syllabary.  The  Japanese 
use  these,  together  with  the  ideographs,  in  writing. 

But  ideographs,  nowadays,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
like  phonetic  symbols,  with  the  result  that  being  confused,  all 
too  many  are  becoming  meaningless.  And  in  a  modem  world, 
where  preciseness  is  a  linguistic  virtue,  a  slow  and  imprecise, 
increasingly  awkward  language,  is  a  burden,  and  a  handicap. 

If  this  is  the  case,  why  then  is  there  such  violent  opposition 
to  language  simplification,  to  a  fullscale  resort  to  Roman  letters? 
One  reason  much  talked  of,  especially  by  persons  them- 

selves  the  recipient  of  a  Chinese  character  education  itself  ex¬ 
tending  from  IS  to  18  years,  is  that  Japan  might  lose  its 
“precious”  cultural  heritage.  People  like  this,  language  re¬ 
formers  say,  are  a  menace.  They  unduly  emphasise,  out  of 
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personal  vanity,  the  importance  to  Japan  in  a  modem  world 
of  Chinese  ideographs. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  given,  and  it  makes  much  more 
sense.  Chinese  characters,  however  much  they  have  contributed 
to  Japanese  culture,  are  still  only  an  instrument  for  the  writing 
down  of  a  language.  They  are  servants,  not  masters.  And  there 
is  another  way  of  putting  thoughts  down  plainly  in  addition. 

And  as  servants,  they  have  served  well;  only  the  time  is 
near,  in  the  light  of  modem  Japanese  conditions,  for  realising 
that  the  characters  simply  no  longer  possess  the  ability  to  meet 
the  new  age  and  circumstances. 

People  who  view  matters  in  this  light  do  not  ask  for  the 
complete  eradication  of  kanji.  They  seek  a  relegation,  a  de¬ 
emphasis.  They  ask  that  just  as  Latin  and  Greek  are  included 
in  curricula  of  highest  institutes  of  learning  in  the  West,  so 
should  Chinese  characters  have  an  honoured  place  in  the  East. 
The  ideographs  should  be  the  objects  of  specific,  not  general 
study.  These  people  contend  that  the  Chinese  shoidd  be 
discarded  for  daily  writing. 

There  is  a  schism,  however,  even  between  those  who  seek 
the  de-emphasis  of  kanji.  Many  Japanese  scholars  would  take 
up  romaji,  but  others  insist  that  it  is  a  step  taken  too  far. 
These  savants  seek  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols  in  writing,  or 
in  other  words,  the  increased,  intensified  use  of  kata  kana  and 
hira  gana. 

What  are  the  good  points  of  kata  kana,  the  reasons  why 
its  use  is  sought?  Primarily,  because  the  alphabet  is  composed 
of  syllable  letters,  and  thus,  the  number  of  letters  required  for 
each  word  is  less  than  that  necessary  to  write  the  same  word 
in  Roman.  Thus  too,  the  word  is  simpler,  and  easier  to  read, 
an  advantage  in  the  case  of  a  long  sentence,  especially. 

Kana  is  already  a  familiar  thing  to  Japanese;  the  Roman 
alphabet,  by  and  large,  is  not.  Morever,  when  writing  in 
kana,  words  or  sentences  can  be  written  either  vertically  or 
horizontally,  but  if  Roman  letters  are  used  instead,  vertical 
writing  is  next  to  impossible.  And  Japanese  are  accustomed  to 
reading  kanji  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  right  ot  left,  while 
in  kana,  they  have  bwome  accustomed  to  both  the  usual  way 
of  the  East,  and  the  other  way  of  the  West,  but  again  —  just 
so  far  as  kana  is  concerned. 

Critics  of  kana,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  arguments 
for  the  adoption  of  romaji.  The  Roman  alphabet  is  the  most 
widely  used  alphabet  in  the  present  world.  Use  of  it  would 
internationalise  the  Japanese,  bring  Japan’s  language  into  the 
main  linguistic  stream.  And  since  the  Roman  alphabet  are 
phonemes,  they  are  usually  very  accurate,  or  to  use  another 
word,  more  precise. 

If  the  Japanese  language  were  written  in  Roman  letters  only 
21  letters  at  the  most  would  be  necessary  to  write  it  down.  But 
if  kana  were  used,  44  letters  plus  sonant  letters  would  be  needed. 
The  Japanese  language  has  no  1,  p,  q,  v  or  x. 

But  even  when  the  schism  between  proponents  of  romaji 
and  kata  kana  is  mended  and  resolved,  there  is  still  the  much 
stouter  opposition  raised  by  traditionalists,  well  meaning 
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scholars,  doctrinaires,  ultranationalists,  and  even  sound  linguistic 
authorities,  to  any  move  that  would  relegate  kanp  even,  let 
alone  throw  it  on  the  discard  pile. 

The  work  of  language  reform  in  Japan,  even  when  Douglas 
MacArthur  had  the  final  say,  proceeded  at  a  slow  rate  indeed. 
Today,  even  with  the  battle  lines  drawn  and  most  clearly  defined, 
the  work  has  slowed  down,  even  more,  some  say  to  a  snail’s  pace. 


India 


Naga  Rebels 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Delhi 


Although  Naga  rebels  are  far  from  subdued,  slow  but 
steady  progress  is  being  made  to  stabilise  the  newly  created 
Centrally-administered  Naga  homeland.  Most  of  the  Naga 
tribes  of  the  autonomous  Naga  Hills-Tuensang  area  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  administrative  authorities  to  make  the  “new 
deal”  an  enduring  success.  This  has  naturally  pushed  the  rebels 
out  of  the  picture  and  the  amnesty  offer  has  made  quite  a  few 
hostiles  give  up  their  militant  opposition.  As  a  result,  rebel 
leader  Phizo  and  his  close  associates  have  started  causing 
disturbances  in  the  neighbouring  regions.  The.  motive  for  such 
actions  is  to  create  a  state  of  disorder  in  the  general  area  of 
Assam  hills  and  thus  sabotage  the  normal  functioning  of  the 
administration  of  Naga  homeland.  But  these  actions  have  so 
thoroughly  roused  the  wrath  of  local  populace  against  the  rebels 
that  they  have  been  compelled  to  retire  into  the  mountain 
fastness. 

Not  very  long  ago  several  batches  ef  Naga  rebels  sneaked 
into  the  Cachar  Hills  area,  Kohima  and  a  number  of  points 
facing  the  Pakistan  border  territory  of  Sylhet.  They  indulged 
in  raids  and  plunderings  with  the  consequence  that  the  security 

forces  had  to  swing  to  action  against  them  to  drive  them  back 
to  the  interior  region.  Most  Indian  newspapen  alleged  that  the 
new  wave  of  Naga  attacks  was  engineered  by  Pakistan  from 
across  Sylhet  and  that  the  rebels  had  been  trained  and  equipped 
in  Pakistan  territory  before  being  let  loose  on  Indian  soil.  The 
allegation  was  categorically  rejected  by  the  Pakistan  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  figment  of  journalistic  imagination. 

While  the  press  attacks  on  Pakistan  were  being  kept  up, 
marauding  bands  of  Naga  hostiles,  mostly  armed  with  old  and 
World  War  II  Japanese  rifles,  had  been  raiding  outlying  and 
unprotected  villages.  The  tenorisation,  instead  of  dislocating 
tribal  living,  served  the  purpose  of  unifying  various  tribes  who 
by  holding  meetings  devised  joint  protective  measures.  At  the 
same  time  security  forces  of  the  Eastern  Military  Conrunand 
and  the  Assam  Government  authorities  took  prompt  measures 
to  isolate  and  encircle  the  rebels,  to  arrest  rebel  sympathizers 
and  to  unearth  illicit  arms.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  four  Army 

personnel,  suspected  of  being  involved  in  selling  arms  and 

ammunition  to  hostile  Nagas,  were  placed  under  aiwt.  Ten 
more  Army  personnel  were  also  arrested  for  negligence  in 

connection  with  the  loss  of  arms  and  ammunition.  A  few 

cartridges,  revolvers,  rifles  and  a  sten  gun  were  recovered. 

Military  patrolling  was  intensified  on  the  Caebar-Sylhet  frontier 
zone  to  prevent  the  hostiles  from  crossing  into  Pakistan 
territory.  The  tightening  up  of  security  and  military  measures 
compelled  the  rebels  to  take  to  unfrequented  mountain  tracks 

to  reach  their  interior  hide-outs.  Several  of  them  were  captured 

as  they  were  trying  to  make  a  break  for  their  hide-outs. 

The  problem  of  rooting  out  the  lingering  revolt  was  fully 
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discussed  at  the  Second  Naga  People's  Convention  held  at 
Ungma  in  the  Naga  Hills.  It  was  attended  by  over  2,500 
representatives  from  the  tribes  comprising  the  Naga  homeland. 
Also  representatives  of  Naga  areas  of  Kohima  attended  the 
convention.  Notably  enough,  several  rebel  leaders  were  not 
only  permitted  to  attend  the  convention  but  they  were  giving 
full  facilities  to  express  their  views  on  measures  to  be  adopted 
to  restore  peace  and  order.  After  a  five-day  discussion  the  con¬ 
vention  appointed  an  eight-member  liaison  committee  to  draw 
up  a  report  on  the  solution  of  the  Naga  problem.  It  was 
decided  that  when  the  report  was  received  another  convention 
would  be  called  to  discuss  and  approve  measures  suggested  in 
it.  The  convention  reaffirmed  the  peace  line  evolved  at  the 
First  Naga  People’s  Convention  in  Kohima  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  homeland  for  the  Nagas  and  condemned  acts  of 
violence.  The  Ungma  meeting  on  the  one  hand  illustrated  Naga 
solidarity  against  the  rebels  and  on  the  other  the  determination 
of  the  majority  of  Naga  people  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  autonomous  administration. 

Alarmed  at  the  Ungma  decision,  which  caused  a  section 
of  the  Naga  underground  to  give  up  its  hostile  attitude,  the 
rebels  selected  new  targets  for  their  sporadic  attacks.  They 
started  terrorising  for  the  first  time  the  Jowai,  Silchar  and 
Karimganj  areas.  The  Assam  police  said  that  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  documentary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  “collusion” 
between  Pakistan  and  the  Naga  rebels  headed  by  Phizo.  Again 
the  Pakistan  Government  characterised  this  charge  as  “utter 
nonsense”.  Then  a  week  later  it  was  announced  in  New  Delhi 
that  the  Commonwealth  Department  Secretaries  of  India  and 
Pakistan  would  be  meeting  together  shortly  to  discuss  the 
Assam  border.  Obviously  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
come  to  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  to  pjrevent 
infiiltration  from  either  side.  India  has  already  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  Burma  Government  under  which  Burma 
has  sealed  off  its  frontier  with  Assam  against  Naga  sneak  entry. 


Maldives 


Staging  Post 

From  a  Correspondent 


The  Sultanate  of  the  Maldives,  with  whose  Government  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  is  experiencing  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  over  the  construction  of  a  staging  post 
on  one  of  the  islands,  is  one  of  the  least  known  and  least 
written  about  of  all  island  groups.  The  Maldives  are  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans. 

In  order  to  safeguard  British  air  communications  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  her  territories  in  the  Far  East, 
during  recent  months  the  Royal  Air  Force  has  been  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  airfield  on  Gan  Island  in  the  Maldives,  which  lie  420 
miles  south-west  of  Ceylon.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  by 
virtue  of  an  agreement  of  1953,  which  gives  Britain  the  right 
to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  Maidive  Islands  such  facilities 
for  British  forces  as  she  may  decide,  after  consultation  with 
the  Maldivian  Government,  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  islands  or  for  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Under  these 
terms  a  further,  detailed  agreement  was  signed  in  1956  for  the 
construction  for  the  air  base. 

It  was  planned  to  have  the  Gan  airfield  ready  this  year. 
This  would  enable  RAF  aircraft  on  the  courier  run  to  Australia 
to  fly  via  West  Africa,  East  Africa,  the  Maldives,  the  Cocos 
Islands  and  Perth.  With  the  Comet  II  the  round  trip  of  14  days 


required  by  the  Hastings  aircraft  will  be  cut  by  half.  Such  a 
route  would  be  vitally  necessary  in  time  of  war.  At  present 
British  air  communications  with  the  Far  East  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  two  Commonwealth  countries, 
India  and  Ceylon,  both  of  which  have  expressed  their  intention 
of  remaining  neutral  in  events  which  do  not  concern  them. 
Thus  during  hostilities  Britain’s  use  of  bases  in  these  countries, 
already  restricted,  would  be  debarred,  and'  the  facilities  at 
Karachi,  offered  by  Pakistan,  would  be  useless  because  they 
are  merely  complementary  to  those  in  India. 

The  attitude  being  adopted  at  present  by  the  Maldivian 
Government  is  somewhat  mysterious.  It  welcomed  the  agree¬ 
ment  originally  as  one  likely  to  help  the  economy  of  the 
Sultanate.  Now  there  is  talk  of  “an  occupation  by  British  forcei 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  Maldives.”  It  it 
suggested  that  there  is  some  disagreement  in  the  Government, 
some  members  of  which  may  be  pressing  for  a  more  profitable 
deal,  with  promise  of  more  economic  help.  Whatever  the  cause, 
work  at  Gan  has  been  held  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Negotiations  are  continuing.  The  United  Kingdom  has  accepted 
Maidive  demands  for  an  assurance  that  their  legitimate  fishing 
rights  will  be  safeguarded,  but  questions  regarding  amongst 
others,  the  resettlement  of  people  now  living  on  Gan  are  still 
under  discussion. 


The  Maldives  stand  in  special  relation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Sultanate  is  a  Protected; 
State,  and  its  international  relations  are  conducted  by  the  Uniti 
Kingdom.  However,  there  is  no  interference  with  the  intei 
affairs  of  the  group,  which  has  its  own  Legislature,  known 
the  Majlis.  The  capital  of  the  Sultanate  is  Mal6  (6,(X)0)  on  Kii 
Island.  Britain  has  recently  provided  a  ship  for  the  Colomi 
run  as  part  of  its  aid,  for  the  Maldives  have  always  had  v( 
close  links  with  Ceylon,  to  which,  in  fact,  tribute  was  pi 
for  centuries.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  93,000,  scattei 
over  215  islands.  The  total  area  of  the  Sultanate  is  put  at  11: 
square  miles,  although  this  is  a  rough  approximation  as 
group  has  never  been  accurately  surveyed. 

The  people  are  a  hardy  race  of  Sinhalese  origin 
orthodox  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunni  sect.  They  are  a  higi 
civilised  people,  who  have  been  great  navigators  and  trade 
from  the  earliest  times.  Many  of  the  men  are  fishermen,  ai 
many  others  are  engaged  on  liners  plying  the  eastern  seas.  The 
are,  as  one  would  expect,  splendid  seamen,  and  build  their  o' 
ships.  Unfortunate^  they  have  not  always,  been  prosperoi 
and  there  is  an  old  saying  that  “those  who  trade  with  the 
Maldives  become  rich;  but  the  people  themselves  remain  poor.' 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  present  difficulties  between  Britaii 
and  the  Maldives  can  be  settled  satisfactorily,  the  development 
on  Gan  will  help  to  reduce  the  balance,  though  not  too  mui 
must  be  expected  on  that  score  as  the  RAF  base,  on  the  remi 
island,  will  be  a  fairly  self-contained  unit. 

The  Maldives  are  picturesque',  and  thickly  clad  with  coconi 
palms.  The  islands  yield  millet,  fruit  and  edible  nuts.  Expoi 
consist  of  the  produce  of  the  palms,  smoke-dried  fish  and  smi 
amounts  of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  coir  ropes,'  mats,  sail 
baskets  and  so  on.  The  water  supply  presents  difficulties;  welll 
containing  brackish  water  occur,  but  rain  water  is  also  collect! 
as  it  trickles  down  the  trunks  of  the  lofty  palms.  The  people’ 
have  not  enjoyed  undisturbed  conditions,  although  in  mod( 
times  few  Europeans  visited  them.  From  the  sixteenth  century 
onwards  the  Portuguese  tried  to  establish  themselves  by  force, 
and  piratical  raids  from  the  west  coast  of  India  were  frequent 
Three  hundred  years  back  the  Sultan  asked  for  the  protection 
of  Ceylon,  and  annual  tribute  was  paid  to  its  rulers.  When 
Ceylon  became  British  it  was  paid  to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

In  1952  the  Maldives  became  a  republic,  but  after  two 
years  reverted  to  its  historic  form  of  government,  a  Sultanate. 
It  was  preceded  by  the  only  revolution  in  the  islands’  history, 
for  the  Maldivians  have  a  reputation  for  peace  and  order.  No 
police  force  is  necessary,  and  the  small  palace  bodyguard  does 
only  ceremonial  duties. 
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The  Arms  Race  by  Philip  Noel-Baker  (Stevens  &  Sons, 
25s.) 

The  greatest  stumbling-block  to  the  process  of  re¬ 
education  for  disarmament  is  the  tradition  of  national 
“  greatness,”  and  the  persistence  of  power-policies.  No  coun¬ 
try  however  peaceful  and  wisely  led  can  map  out  its  own 
course  of  progress  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  world  stays 
bogged  down '  in  obsolete  ideas  of  “  security  ”  and  power. 
Even  for  the  great  powers  themselves  it  is  no  easy  task, 
considering  how  they  are  thwarted  at  every  move  in  their 
power-policies,  vide  Korea,  Indo-China,  Suez,  Algeria,  the 
Lebanon,  and  now  Iraq.  The  need,  as  appreciated  in  widen¬ 
ing  circles,  is  for  a  both  broad  and  thorough  discussion  of 
the  obsolescence  of  arms  and  wars  in  the  nuclear  age,  and 
a  consequent  readjustment  in  international  relations. 

This,  the  motive  force  of  our  day,  urges  people  on  to 
take  part  in  a  mass  movement  for  disarmaments.  The 
author’s  theme  is  that  the  world  needs  disarmament,  and 
must  disentangle  the  issue  which  has  been  obscured  by  an 
over-emotional  approach. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Philip  Noel-Baker,  a  former  Secretary 
of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations  and  currently  a  mem- 
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COMMUNITY 

Edited  by  D.  Cleghorn  Thomson,  M.A.,  etc.  A  sym¬ 
posium  of  the  writings  of  22  of  the  nation’s  experts 
in  management  and  human  relations.  Shows  how 
an  intelligent  study  of  management  is  necessary 
if  industry  in  this  country  is  to  increase  its  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  produce  a  contented  labour  force. 
55/-  net. 

A  GUIDE  TO  NUCLEAR  ENERGY 

By  Major-General  R.  F.  K.  Belchem.  This  new  book 
tells  you,  simply  and  clearly,  how  nuclear  reactors 
function.  There  is  a  general  description  of  the  more 
important  types  now  being  constructed  or  studied 
and  lots  of  information  about  important  construc¬ 
tional  materials  in  the  nuclear  energy  industry, 
lo/-  net. 

CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
CORROSION  IN  AIRCRAFT 

By  T.  C.  E.  Tringham,  M.S.L.A.E.,  etc.  A  straight- 
'■  forward  and  easy-to-read  outline  of  the  subject.  It 
gives  an  account  of  the  many  ways  in  which  cor¬ 
rosion  can  occur  in  aircraft  structures  and 
components,  and  describes  the  various  protective 
treatments  now  used  in  the  aircraft  industry. 
25/-  net. 

COMMERCIAL  PILOTS  HANDBOOK 

Vol.  1:  Private  and  Commercial  Licences 

By  Captain  E.  E.  G'illman,  D.P.O.,  D.F.M., 

A.R.Ae.S.,  etc.  Written  primarily  for  the  Appren¬ 
tice  Pilot,  this  new  book  takes  the  student  to  a 
standard  similar  to  that  required  for  the  United 
Kingdom  Commercial  Pilot’s  Licence.  25/-  net. 
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ber  of  the  Labour  Party’s  “  shadow  cabinet,”  argues  per¬ 
suasively  that  there  is  nothing  diflficult  about  making  a 
comprehensive  international  treaty.  The  further  disarma¬ 
ment  is  carried,  the  simpler  it  becomes,  and  the  easier  to 
control.  He  would  like  Britain  to  propose  such  a  compit- 
hensive  proposition  to  the  world. 

Noel-Baker’s  book  is  a  textbook  for  peace-workers  and 
governments  alike,  with  nothing  woolly  or  sentimental- 
pacifist  about  it.  The  author  sets  out  to  convince  with  facts, 
history,  reason,  and  the  perception  that  in  our  time  war  and 
disarmament  are  an  anachronism.  He  argues  effectively, 
contrary  to  the  frequently  heard  assertion  that  armaments 
are  a  reflection  of  political  disputes,  that  the  arms  race  is 
its  own  chief  cause,  perpetuating  both  itself  and  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  wars.  Steps  towards  disarmament,  internationally 
agreed,  will  not  only  slow  down  the  arms  race  but  also  cont¬ 
ribute  to  the  solution  of  political  disputes. 

In  a  book  of  nearly  600  pages,  the  author  is  bound  to 
say  some  things  that  cannot  be  substantiated.  He  regrets,  for 
example,  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  “  Baruch  plan  ”  for 
total  internationalisation  of  atomic  resources — which  was 
“  in  fact,  chiefly  the  work  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  bold  and 
generous  heart  and  brain.”  Yet  fully  two  years  ago  another 
British  authority  on  nuclear  strategy  had  very  critical  things 
to  say  about  the  Baruch  plan.  Professor  P.  M.  S.  Blackett 
in  his  book  Atomic  Weapons  and  East-West  Relations 
(Cambridge,  1956)  described  the  Baruch  plan  as  “  the  illegi¬ 
timate  offspring  of  the  idealism  of  conscience-stricken 
scientists  and  the  conservative  realism  of  hard-bitten  states¬ 
men.”  Blackett  quoted  the  story  that  a  well-known  general 
who  with  Mr,  Baruch  had  been  “  putting  teeth  ”  into  the 
plan,  said  when  the  final  draft  was  ffnished,  “  now  we  have 
made  it  so  stiff  that  even  the  Russians  won’t  be  fool  enough 
to  fall  for  it.”  History  has  shown  that  in  the  appraisal  of 
America’s  intentions  behind  the  Baruch  plan,  Blackett  was 
right  and  Noel-Baker  wrong. 

.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  spite  of  a  generally  anti¬ 
communist  outlook  Noel-Baker  does  not  set  out  in  this  book 
to  discredit  the  Russians.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  categorical 
in  stating  that  since  May  1955  the  Russians  have  made 
considerable  efforts  to  reach  agreement,  while  the  western 
Governments  withdrew  reasonable  proposals  they  themselves 
had  previously  put  forward.  The  author  puts  the  blame  for 
this  squarely  on  Mr.  Dulles’  shoulders. 

K.  P.  Ghosh 

Poverty  and  Capital  Development  in  India  by  D.  R 

Rangnekar  {O^ord  University  Press,  425.) 

One  of  the  indispensable  factors  in  the  economic  dev^ 
lopment  of  any  country  is  capital.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
factor :  another  is  labour  (and  the  mental  and  physical  skills 
that  go  with  it).  The  proportion  in  which  these  two  are  to 
be  blended  is  not  the  same  everywhere.  The  ratio  differs  not 
only  according  to  the  degree  of  development  already  attained 
but  also  in  relation  to  the  numbers  and  rate  of  growth  of  the 
population,  its  skill,  and  willingness  to  work.  India,  for 
example,  with  her  huge  reserve  of  labour  —  admittedly  in¬ 
efficient  at  present  —  has  advantage  in  using  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  labour.  We  must  remember,  too,  in  considering 
the  East  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sense  of  values  is 
not  the  same  as  in  the  West. 

Dr.  Rangnekar  has  in  the  work  before  us  interrelated 
capital  development  with  his  country’s  particular  processes 
of  change,  problems  born  of  India’s  own  social  and  economic 
life.  He  modestly  disclaims  from  giving  more  than  a  sketch 
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of  the  general  nature  of  the  problem,  but  nevertheless  the 
work  remains  a  major  contribution  to  thought  on  this 
question. 

India’s  whole  problem  of  development  is  rigidly  bounded 
at  present  by  two  factors  —  the  overwhelming  dependence 
of  the  country  on  an  agriculture  of  abysmally  low  yields 
and  the  very  high  density  of  a  population  that  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  4^^  million  every  year.  It  is  true  that  expenditure 
on,  say,  railways  or  on  iron  and  steel  or  on  cement  works, 
will  yield  considerable  benefits,  but  a  smaller  investment  in 
agriculture  would  incomparably  yield  more  spectacular 
results.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  much  capital  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  irrigation  works  and  land  improvements,  on  better 
seeds  and  equipment  and  on  fertilisers,  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  yield  of  the  soil  has  lagged  behind  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation.  so  that  living  standards  have  barely  been  kept  up. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  capital  expenditure 
is  the  influence  of  tradition  and  social  customs  on  the  part 
of  the  agricultural  population.  Thus  one  of  the  greatest  retar¬ 
ding  influences  is  the  peasant’s  outlook  towards  farm  animals. 
The  system  of  land  tenure,  too,  needs  drastic  reform.  The 
need  of  a  solution  of  these  problems  is  obviously  urgent. 

The  author  guides  us  with  a  sure  hand  through  the  major 
fields  of  investment  in  India,  and  is  generous  enough  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  traditions  established  in  this  connection  by 
the  British  Raj.  Indeed,  at  least  some  of  the  major  irrigation 
works  now  in  hand  were  planned  during  British  rule.  His 
account  of  the  special  problems  of  financing  improvements 
in  agriculture  is  very  good.  In  an  economy  crying  aloud  for 
tractors,  water  pumps,  wells,  and  so  on,  what  can  the 
authorities  do  when  the  peasant  gives  priority  to  the  purchase 
of  gold  ornaments?  Money-lenders  account  for  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  loans  in  rural  areas,  and  the  profits  from 
these  operations  are  very  high,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of 
12  percent  to  100  percent  or  even  more,  which  constitutes  a 
crushing  burden  upon  agriculture. 

It  is  in  the  argicultural  sector  that  India  must  find  her 
salvation.  Industrial  production  has  grown  impressively 
during  the  last  two  decades  (coal  production  is  now  38i 
million  tons  annually)  and  transport  has  vastly  improved,  but 
these  remain  trivial  when  compared  to  the  potentialities  of 
the  soil  which,  even  at  the  present  low  level  of  development, 
employs  80  percent  of  the  population.  What  vistas  are  not 
opened  up  by  a  prosperous  and  happy  rural  population?  The 
first  Five-Year  Plan  stressed  this  aspect  of  development.  The 
second  Five-Year  Plan  reduced  allocations  to  agriculture  and 
has  favoured  the  development  of  industry,  and  this  seems  to 
be  a  mistake.  Until  agriculture  becomes  prosperous  the 
spectre  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  will  bedevil  all 
attempts  to  improve  India’s  living  standards.  Even  the 
increased  demand  for  consumer  goods  that  flows  from  an 
increase  in  numbers  will  depress  the  rate  of  saving  and  in¬ 
vestment!  The  conclusion  that  age-old  social  and  cultural 
patterns  are  not  conducive  to  rapid  development  is  inescapable 
and  the  author  pleads  for  change.  Even  with  generous  foreign 
assistance,  development  can  proceed  only  slowly,  and  full 
economic  expansion  will  take  many  generations. 

L.  Delgado 

Indonesian  Social  Revolution  by  Justus  M.  van  der 

Kroef  (^Amsterdam :  Wereld-Bibliothek) 

This  is  a  highly  scholastic  volume  especially  meant  for 
those  serious  students  who  are  interested  in  observing  the 
evolution  of  Indonesian  society  on  the  basis  of  modem 
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psychology.  Professor  van  der  Kroef  makes  a  masterly 
psycho-analytical  survey  of  the  structure  and  development 
of  Indonesian  communities  and  their  position  in  the  present 
political  configuration.  He  says  that  at  present  the  psycho- 
anthropological  approach  is  in  a  commanding  methodo¬ 
logical  and  conceptual  position  and  may  be  expected  to 
dominate  subsequent  psychological  studies  of  Indonesians 
and  their  cultures.  The  general  conceptual  scheme  of  the 
present  study  derives  primarily  from  the  work  of  Jung  and 
from  that  of  Jung’s  student  Erich  Neumann.  The  value  of 
the  book  therefore  depends  on  the  ultimate  validity  of  the 
Jungian  methodology,  the  emi^asis  on  which  is  no  way 
intended  as  a  disparagement  of  other  schools  of  psycho¬ 
analytic  inquiry. 

The  book  examines  the  autochthonous  communal  frame¬ 
work  of  the  primeval  Indonesian  community  before  the 
foreign  cultural  infiuences  of  Hinduism,  Islam  and  western 
civilisation.  It  traces  the  evolution  of  the  Ego  both  in  terms 
of  its  own  psychic  development  and  in  terms  of  the  social 
development  of  the  human  group.  Legends,  myths,  folklore 
and  ritual  are  quoted  to  portray  the  ancient  wisdom.  Other 
fascinating  points  mentioned  are  the  interaction  between  the 
matriarchy  and  patriarchy,  the  matriarchy-jpatriarchy  equili¬ 
brium  in  Javanese  society,  psychological  aspects  of  Indonesian 
aspects  of  Indonesian  child  rearing  techniques  and  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Indonesian  Ego  and  mythological  corollaries. 
The  author  goes  on  to  mention  that  in  each  Indonesian 
society  the  foreign  cultural  components  have  been  mixed 
differently  with  those  of  the  primeval  commune,  so  that  it 
may  be  assumed  that  a  single  modal  personality,  and  by 
implication,  an  Indonesian  national  character,  is  difficult 
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if  not  impossible  to  define.  In  successive  order  the 
following  cultural  “  waves  ”  have  passed  over  the  prim¬ 
eval  commune :  Hinduism  and  Indian  influence,  Islam, 
Dutch  colonialism  and  modem  secularism,  essentially  of 
western  origin.  None  of  these  waves  has  ceased  to  have 
influence,  although  each  has  greater  or  lesser  significance 
for  different  people.  Hindu-Javanese  civilisation,  elements  of 
which  are  still  of  the  utmost  significance  sociologically,  can¬ 
not  now  compare  with  the  cultural  force  of  Islam.  The 
number  of  Indonesian  societies  under  the  active  influence 
of  the  latter  is  far  greater  than  those  under  the  former.  Some 
parts  of  Indonesia  experienced  the  influence  of  Dutch  colo¬ 
nial  control  far  more  intensely  than  others.  The  modem 
secularism  of  the  West,  of  which  nationalism  is  both  a 
vehicle  and  a  product,  is  spreading  to  'the  four  comers  of 
the  land,  but  it  is  bitterly  contested  in  many  areas  of  public 
life,  and  its  influence  on  the  population  is  very  uneven. 

Professor  van  der  Kroef  applies  the  Jungian  psycho¬ 
logical  technique  to  view  the  modem  Indonesian  crisis  which 
he  attributes  to  the  “  narcissistic  regression."  According  to 
him  the  current  political,  economic  and  social  conflicts  in 
Indonesia  are  symptoms  of  a  crisis  in  "  Ubidinal  direction.” 
He  thinks  the  only  the  crisis  can  be  resolved  is  by  developing 
a  new  “  external  love  ”  that  can  provide  the  motive  force 
in  the  work  of  intense  national  reconstmction.  At  the  same 
time  to  combat  effectively  the  conflict  of  idealogies  he 
suggests  that  the  "  heroic  gesture  "  of  total  definance  must  be 
made  anew,  even  though  the  dogmatic  self-consecration  of 
a  new  authoritarianism  accompanies  it  every  step  of  the 
way. 

R.N.L. 

Japan  and  the  United  Nations  {New  York:  Manhattan 

Publishing  Company,  $3) 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  by  now  well  known 
series  on  International  Organisation  originating  in  more  than 
twenty  different  countries  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  report 
by  a  study  group  set  up  by  the  Japanese  Association  of 
International  Law. 

The  western  student  of  Japanese  affairs  who  does  not 
read  Japanese  is  faced,  in  many  instances,  with  the  difficulty 
that  only  second-hand  material  is  accessible  to  him:  either 
works  of  non -Japanese  writers,  or  translations  from  the 
Japanese  by  foreigners.  With  the  fundamental  differences 
between  Japanese  and  western  languages,  the  lack  of 
primary  source  material  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  there¬ 
fore,  a  particular  merit  of  the  present  volume  that  it  offers 
original  material  written  by  Japanese  in  English.  This  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  reader  an  original  contribution  without  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  foreign  translators. 

Japanese  views  on  the  subject  of  international  co-oper¬ 
ation  are  of  special  significance.  Her  past  record  with  the 
League  of  Nations  and  other  international  organisations  and 
institutions  is  not  a  fortunate  one.  When,  in  March  1933, 
Japan’s  representative,  Yosuke  Matsuoka,  walked  out  of  the 
L^gue  of  Nations  following  the  adoption'  of  a  resolution 
on  the  "  Machuria  Incident  ”  not  to  the  liking  of  Japan, 
she  set  the  precedent  for  Germany  and  Italy  and  for  the 
disintegration  of  the  League. 

This  detailed  and  well  documented  study  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  part  surveys  the  attitude  of  the  press 
and  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  political  parties  from  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war,  in  September  1945,  until  February 
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1953,  when  Japan  regained  her  sovereignty.  This  survey  is 
based  on  the  debates  in  the  Diet  and  the  views  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  magazines.  Occasionally,  the  somewhat 
hortatory  tone  of  some  of  the  press  contributions  is  likely 
to  irritate  the  reader.  He  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
summary  of  viewpoints  presented  is  one  of  editorial  writers, 
intellectuals  and  political  leaders — quite  different  from  those 
of  the  government.  It  would  be  a  stimulating  subject  for 
research  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  government  action 
in  Japan  is  influenced  by  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  the 
press.  Most  ipteresting  is  the  Japanese  reaction  to  the  United 
Nations  action  in  Korea,  particularly  before  it  became  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  war  in  Korea  was  to  be  an  economic  windfall 
of  the  first  order  to  Japan. 


The  second  part  of  the  study  explains  and  evaluates  the 
structure  and  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  while  the 
third  one  discusses  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Far 
East.  Here,  Japan’s  previous  experiences  with  the  I.eague 
of  Nations  are  briefly  recapitulated.  General  Mac  Arthur's 
vision  of  Japan  as  the  “  Switzerland  of  the  Pacific  ”  is  re¬ 
futed  by  one  of  the  chairman  of  the  study  group,  the  late 
Professor  Tomoo  Otaka  who  stated  Yomiuri,  July  16, 
1950):  — 

“  With  the  world  divided  in  two,  there  are  those  who  insist 
that  Japan  should  become  a  bridge  between  the  two  worlds. 
But  this  way  of  thinking  is  too  far  removed  from  actuality. 

*  It  is  too  presumptuous  an  idealism.” 

Japan’s  political  interest  in  the  United  Nations  centres 

in  the  security  angle.  The  debate  on  the  subject  deals  with 
three  fundamental  questions:-  (1)  is  “permanent  neutra¬ 
lity  ”  a  desirable  or  practical  policy  for  Japan?  (2)  Should 


Japan  participate  in  possible  enforcement  actions  taken  by 
the  United  Nations?  (3)  Under  what  conditions  should  Japan 
enter  into  a  collective  security  arrangement  for  the  Pacific 
area?  At  present,  Japan  is  not  a  member  of  SEATO.  Her 
rearmament  is  proceeding  at  a  pace  much  slower  than 
would  be  desirable  to  the  United  States.  The  debate  touches 
upon  the  necessity  of  changing  the  constitution,  article  ix  of 
which'  prevents  Japan  from  re-arming.  The  opinions  on  all 
these  issues  are  divided  between  the  members  of  the  study 
gppup.  The  debate  still  continues,  in  the  theoretical  sphere 
as  well  as  in  the  sphere  of  applied  policy. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  volume  reports  on  Japan’s 
efforts  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  reasons 
for  these  efforts. 

It  suffers,  in  the  eyes  of  this  reviewer,  from  a  bad  dis¬ 
advantage  :  the  concentration  on  reporting  the  story  of  Japan’s 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  full-fledged  member 
omits  the  many  valuable  contributions  made  by  her  to  the 
regional  work  of  United  Nations  Organisations  in  the  Far 
East.  Particularly,  Japan’s  membership  in  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE),  prior  to 
her  admission  to  full  membership,  woifld  have  warranted 
special  attention.  It  is  here  where  the  prevalence  of  the 
scholarly  element  in  the  study  group  becomes  a  handicap. 
The  cooperation  of  such  experts  as  Okita  and  others  who 
represented  Japan  actively  and  successfully  in  ECAFE  and 
other  bodies,  and  who,  by  their  work  convinced  the  other 
members  of  the  important  potential  of  Japan’s  contribution, 
might  have  balanced  the  study  by  adding  the  applied  side 
to  the  theory  and  thus  completed  the  picture. 

J.  O.  Ronall 
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Economics  and  Trade 

INDIA’S  2nd  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN :  A  REAPPRAISAL 

By  Raji  Narasitnhan  (New  Delhi) 


SINCE  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan,  an 
increasingly  heavy  strain  has  been  felt  on  both  internal 
and  external  resources.  Wholesale  prices  have  shown  a 
continuous  rise,  and  in  August,  1957,  the  price  index  stood  at 
112,  as  compared  to  89  in  May  1955,  98  in  March  1956  and 
108  in  December  1956.  The  balance  of  payments  situation  has 
also  taken  a  sharply  adverse  turn.  In  view  of  the  high  targets 
of  investment  in  the  public  and  the  private  sectors,  the  planners, 
apprehensive  of  these  trends,  had  counted  upon  sizable  external 
assistance,  substantial  increase  in  productivity,  e8x>ecially  in 
agriculture,  and  continued  austerity  in  consumption. 

Nevertheless,  various  factors,  internal  and  external,  have 
higtdighted  the  stresses  and  strains  in  the  economy.  In  the 
closing  years  of  the  first  Plan,  food  production  had  receded 
from  the  high  level  attained  in  1953-54.  Money  supply  with 
the  public  went  up  to  Rs  264  crores*  in  1955-56,  as  compared 
to  Rs  214  crores  in  1951-53.  There  was  thus  a  considerable 
build-up  of  inflationary  pressures  just  before  the  second  Plan 
began.  The  Suez  crisis  aggravated  these  difficulties. 

These  developments,  naturally,  raised  the  cost  estimates  of 
some  of  the  projects  of  the  Plan.  A  few  new  projects  of  high 


priority  were  also  accepted  for  inclusion  in  the  Plan  after  its 
formulation.  All  these  factors  made  for  widespread  pessimism, 
and  the  Government’s  measures  were  strongly  criticised.  The 
cry  was  raised  frequently  for  curtailment  of  the  Plan,  which 
was  often  called  over-ambitious.  In  the  circumstances  re¬ 
appraisal  became  necessary.  By  May  last  the  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  had  prepared  a  Memorandum  on  the  Apprcdscd  and 
Prospects  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan.  It  was  considered  by 
the  National  Development  Council,  and  should  be  an  effective 
answer  to  the  Plan’s  critics.  The  framers  of  the  Memorandum 
maintain  the  original  ceiling  figure  of  Rs.  4,800  crores.  The 
assessment  of  resources,  has,  however,  led  to  the  division  of 
the  total  outlay  of  Rs  4,800  crores  into  two  parts.  Part  A 
involving  Rs  4,500  crores,  consists  of  projects  directly  related 
to  agricultural  production,  “core”  projects  (such  as  the  steel 
plants,  coal  mining,  railways,  ports  and  certain  power  schemes), 
and  programmes  which  have  reached  an  advanced  state  of  con¬ 
struction;  Part  B,  with  an  outlay  of  Rs  300  crores,  represents 
projects  which  are  to  be  undertaken  to  the  extent  to  which 
additional  resources  become  available.  In  the  re-allocations 
made,  transport  and  conununications  have  come  in  for  a 
nominal  cut  only,  from  Rs  182  crores  to  170  crores.  — 

The  essential  emphasis  in  the  Plan  of  course  continues  to  be 
on  industrialisation.  The  allocation  made  under  the  head 
“Industries  and  Minerals”  has  been  increased  from  Rs  690  ou 
crores  to  Rs  880  crores.  To  make  up,  sizable  cuts  have  been 
made  in  “Irrigation  and  Power,”  amounting  to  Rs  53  crores, 
in  “Social  Services”  amounting  to  Rs  82  crores,  and  in 
“Miscellaneous,”  Rs  15  crores.  Had  the  original  outlay  of  Rs  m 
4,800  crores  been  lowered  (apart  from  the  Rs  300  crore  reduc- 
tion),  it  is  probable  that  further  cuts  would  have  been  made  in 
“Social  Services”  and  in  the  “Irrigation  and  Power”  programmes.  of 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  industrialisation  is  more  or  th 
less  the  basis  of  the  Plan.  Moreover,  as  the  Plaiming  Com¬ 
mission  remarks,  lowering  of  the  ceiling  would  be  undesirable  yi 

also  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  balance  of  the  structure  y< 

of  allocations.  Lastly,  cutting  down  the  Plan  to  ease  the  oi 

present  situation,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  only  mean  postponing  ci 

difficulties,  not  overcoming  them.  The  maximum  cut  that  can  b< 

be  made  in  the  total  outlay  is  Rs  300  crores,  as  suggested  by  (k 

the  Planning  Commission  in  the  Memorandum.  o 

For  1956-57,  the  aggregate  outlay  was  estimated  at  Rs  635  t|i 

crores,  of  which  Rs  359  crores  was  financed  by  budgetary  li! 

resources  (that  is,  taxation,  loans,  small  savings,  and  other  » 

capital  receipts),  Rs  38  crores  by  external  resources,  and  Rs  yi 

238  crores  by  deficit  financing.  For  1957-58,  the  estimate  was  tl 

Rs  861  crores.  The  increase  of  Rs  261  crores  represents  the  o 

increase  in  deficit  fiiumcing.  For  1958-59,  the^  Plan  outlay  pro-  b 
vided  for  by  the  Ontral  and  State  budgets  is  Rs.  1,000  crores.  tc 
Of  this  Rs  448  crores  is  to  be  financed  by  internal  resources,  o 
Rs  325  crores  by  external  assistance  and  Rs.  227  crores  by 
deficit  financing.  Over  the  first  three  years  of  the  Plan,  the  al 

outlay  will  have  been  around  Rs  2,456  crores.  This  would  tl 

leave  a  balance  of  Rs.  2,344  crores  of  outlay  to  be  seen  through  ii 

in  the  last  two  years  of  the  Plan.  In  other  words,  as  the  I 
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Trade  with  the  East 
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Memorandum  observes,  “more  than  50  percent  of  the  five-year 
outlays  in  the  States  and  the  Union  Territories  taken  together 
would  remain  to  be  incurred  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  Plan.” 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  balance  available  from  internal 
resources  in  these  three  years  for  financing  the  Plan  has 
remained  more  or  less  static  at  Rs  140-1S0  crores.  Since  taxa¬ 
tion  is  the  major  item  in  budgetary  resources,  it  would  not  be 
irrelevent  to  dwell  on  the  taxation  policy.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  Plan,  the  objective  of  taxation  has  been  to  reorientate 
the  tax  structure  to  the  needs  of  developmental  planning. 

Taking  the  Centre  and  the  States  together,  the  five-year 
yield  of  the  additional  tax  measures  adopted  in  these  three 
years  works  out  at  Rs  900  crores,  which  meets  fully  the  targets 
of  Rs  450  crores  in  the  Plan  plus  the  uncovered  gap  of  Rs  400 
aores.  A  large  part  of  the  yield  from  taxation,  however,  has 
been  absorbed  by  demands  other  than  the  Plan’s,  such  as 
defence,  non-developmental  expenditures,  and  development 
expenditure  outside  the  Plan.  In  spite  of  the  massive  tax  efforts, 
therefore,  the  original  gap  of  Rs  400  crores  in  resources  is 
likely  to  remain  uncovered.  Altogether,  the  Memorandum 
summed  up,  India’s  “budgetary  resources  over  the  first  three 
years  are  estimated  at  about  Rs  1,100  crores,  as  compared  to 
the  five  year  estimate  of  Rs  2,400  crores,  apart  from  the  gap 
of  Rs  400  crores  still  to  be  covered.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
large  leeway  to  be  made  if  the  resources  under  this  head  are 
to  be  brou^t  up  to  the  level  required  to  finance  an  aggregate 
outlay  of  Rs  4,800  crores. 

I^temal  resources  present  a  special  problem,  for,  in  the 
short  run,  there  are  limits  to  which  they  can  be  enlarged 
through  export  earnings.  The  attempt  to  increasingly  curtail 
imports  tends  to  affect  adversely  production  and  employment. 
Foreign  exchange  reserves  may  help  for  some  time  in  tiding 
over  balance  of  payments  deficits.  But  ultimately,  as  the 
Memorandum  remarks,  foreign  exchange  has  to  depend  on 
what  can  be  earned  or  borrowed  from  abroad.  External  assist¬ 


ance  authorised  since  the  Second  Plan  began  and  committed  up 
to  May  this  year,  total  Rs  679  crores.  The  Memorandum 
hesitates  “to  assess  the  future  trend  in  the  balance  of  payments 
and  therefore  the  minimum  gap  in  foreign  exchange  resources 
still  to  be  filled.  But,  on  broad  calculations,  the  Second  Five 
Year  Plan  appears  likely  to  end  up  with  an  aggregate  deficit 
of  about  Rs  i,700  crores,  as  compared  to  the  original  estimate 
of  Rs  1,100  crores.  The  further  requirements  of  foreign 
exchange  —  over  and  above  the  amounts  authorised  but  still 
to  be  utilised  —  might  approximate  to  Rs  500  crores.” 

Restricting  imports  further  seems  difficult,  considering  that 
industrial  raw  materials  being  imported  are  barely  sufficient. 
If  this  is  done,  production  would  have  to  be  slowed  down, 
resulting  among  other  things,  in  unemployment  in  certain 
industries,  as  has  already  happened  in  the  case  of  stainless 
steel.  To  avoid  production  losses  and  unemployment  the 
Government  is  devising  ways  for  the  maximum  utilisation  of 
indigenous  raw  materials.  At  the  same  time,  to  step  up  exports 
promotion  committees  for  various  commodities  are  being  set 
up.  The  removal  of  export  levies,  is  one  of  the  incentives 
actively  being  considered,  among  other  concessions,  to  enable 
Indian  products  to  compete  successfully  in  foreign  mariiets. 
India  earns  on  an  average  Rs  300  crores  every  half  year  from 
exports,  as  against  her  present  import  bill  of  Rs  350  crores  to 
Rs  380  crores. 

The  estimates  for  foreign  spending  in  the  Second  Plan  were 
heavy,  even  in  the  initial  stages;  import  of  food  was  k^  at  a 
low  level,  doubtless  in  the  hope  that  the  high  production  figures 
of  a  couple  of  years  earlier  would  be  repeated.  These  estimates 
were  too  optimistic.  Also,  the  cost  of  some  core  projects  has 
gone  upi  Additional  expenditure  has  been  required  for  food 
imports  and  for  defence.  Moreover,  several  of  the  new  industries 
started  defend  for  maintaining  their  levels  output  on  impoited 
raw  materials,  the  original  estimates  for  which  have  turned 
out  to  be  inadequate. 
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For  the  rest  of  the  Plan  period,  in  the  light  of  estimates 
made,  the  resources  aggregate  Rs  1,804  crores,  as  against  the 
required  amount  of  Rs  2,344  crores.  This  shortfall  cannot  be 
met  by  further  deficit  financing,  nor  does  it  seem  practical  to 
rely  overmuch  on  further  external  aid.  The  gap,  apparently, 
can  be  met  only  by  intensification  of  taxes,  loans  and  small 
savings,  and  cuts  in  non-Plan  expenditure.  Since  the  final  out¬ 
lay  has  been  practically  brought  down  to  an  absolute  minimum 
of  Rs  4,500  crores,  the  problem  is  to  find  additional  internal 
resources  of  the  order  of  Rs  240  crores.  The  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  has  recommended  additional  taxation  amounting  to^Rs 
100  crores,  and  loans  and  small  savings  totalling  Rs  60  crores; 
it  estimates  that  economies  in  expenditure  and  collection  of 
arrears  of  taxation  would  give  Rs  80  crores. 

Considering  the  expenditure  incurred  on  food  imports,  the 
Planning  Commission  has  stressed  the  importance  of  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  emphasised  its  relation  to  development.  In  January 
1958,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  Development 
Council  reviewed  agricultural  production  during  the  years 
1940-50  and  1956-57.  The  increase  in  food  production,  it  was 


U.K.  TRADE 


INDIA  is  the’  fifth  largest  trading  partner  of  the  UK.  While 
there  have  been  some  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  imports 
from  India  to  the  UK  during  the  last  five-year  period,  UK 
exports  to  India  have  been  steadily  increasing  during  that  time. 
However,  within  the  first  five  months  of  1958,  UK  exports  to 
India  have  shown  a  considerable  decrease  as  against  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1957.  This  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
import  restrictions  imposed  by  India  as  a  result  of  her  stringent 
financial  situation.  There  is  concern  about  the  decreased  exports 
to  India  among  British  industrialists,  particularly  as  at  the  same 
time  some  of  their  competitors  in  other  countries  have  been 
able  to  expand  their  sales  to  that  market.  The  question  arises 
whether  some  additional  credit  facilities  should  not  be  established 
to  finance  a  new  expansion  of  UK  exports  to  India.  Such 
arrangements  would  assist  India  in  overcoming  her  present 
financial  difficulties  and  allow  a  smooth  development  of  her 
economy  (as  mapped  out  in  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan). 
Simultaneously  it  would  assist  UK  export  industries  at  a  time 
when  a  contraction  in  world  trade  is  making  itself  felt.  While 
these  questions  will  be  a  main  topic  at  the  forthcoming  Montreal 
Conference,  it  is  felt  in  some  circles  that  talks  on  UK-India 
economic  and  trade  problems  conducted  at  the  highest  level 
should  take  place  without  any  delay. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  UK-India 
trade  during  the  last  few  years. 

UK  imports  UK  exports 

from  India  to  India 

1955  .  159.0  130.2 

1956  .  141.4  167.9 

i957  .  157.6  176.4 

1957  (first  6  months)  ...  88.2  94.5 

1958  (first  6  months)  ...  59.3  78.0 

(all  figures  in  million  £) 

AGRICUL'TURAL  MACHINERY  FOR  ASIA 

AKTIEBOLAGET  OVERUMS  BRUK 

O  V  E  R  U  M  (Sweden) 

Cables:  Bruket,  Overum 

AGRICULTURAL  TRACTOR  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
MACHINES  (CHIEFLY  PLOUGHS.  HARROWS,  .RAKES 
AND  MACHINES  FOR  SUGAR  BEET  AND  POTATO 
CULTIVATION) 


estimated,  was  2  to  2.5  percent  per  annum  —  certainly  not 
enough  to  support  a  large  Plan  of  economic  development. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  inside  and  outside  official 
circles  over  the  food  situation.  The  Food  Minister  reiterated 
boldly  some  months  ago  the  Government’s  aim  of  attainini 
self-sufficiency  in  food  and  regretted  the  draining  of  foreigo 
exchange  in  importing  food  supplies.  In  t*arliament  last  session, 
however,  perhaps  with  greater  realism,  he  admitted  that  food 
self-sufficiency  appeared  to  be  a  receding  ideal.  The  total  r^ 
quirement  of  foodgrains  for  the  country  has  been  estimated  to 
be  79  million  tons  per  year.  Even  if  the  Plan  targets  are 
realised,  there  would ,  be  left  a  deficit,  demanding  continued 
yearly  import  of  2-  to  3  million  tons. 

^tisfaction  of  India’s  hunger  is  a  pre-condition  of  its 
development  materially  and  morally.  If  her  Five-Year  Plant, 
being  implemented  without  regimentation,  succeed,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  will  have  been  more  than  merely  national.  It  will  have 
been  a  victory  for  the  liberal  approach,  submerged  today  in 
cold  war  conflicts  and  afflictions.  Up  to  now  failure  has  been 
kept  at  bay. 


WITH  INDIA 


In  UK  imports  from  India  tea  occupies  a  special  position 
and  accounts  for  about  50  percent  of  the  total  imports  value. 
UK  overall  tea  imports  dropped  from  over  300  million  lb  valued 
at  £72.4  million  during  the  first  five  months  of  1957  to  214  million 
lb  valued  at  £43.4  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1958,  out  of  which  the  imports  from  India  were  117  million  lb 
valued  at  £24  million  during  the  first  5  months  of  1958  as  against 
179  million  lb  valued  at  £45  million  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957. 

The  1958  imports  from  India  show  a  slight  increase  as 
against  the  1957  imports  in  the  case  of  edible  nuts,  oilseed  cake 
and  meal,  tobacco,  hides  and  skins,  linseed  oil,  while  the  imports 
of  manganese  ore  remained  at  the  same  level  as  last  year  (£0.9 
million  during  the  first  5  months).  On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  imports  in  the  case  of  raw  wool,  raw  cotton,  unbleached  grey 
cotton  fabrics,  leather  and  dressed  furs,  miscellaneous  textile 
products  including  jute,  miscellaneous  animal  and  vegetable 
crude  materials  and  some  other  goods  decreased  in  1958  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year. 

In  the  field  of  UK  exports  to  India,  the  British  aircraft 
industry  was  able  to  increase  her  exports  to  India  to  £8.9  million 
during  the  first  5  months  of  1958  as  against  £2.2  million  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1957.  Exports  of  machinery  (other 
than  electric)  remained  at  nearly  the  same  level  (over  £19.5 
million)  and,  in  fact,  exports  of  boilers  and  boiler-houseplant, 
steam  engines,  agricultural  machinery,  machine  tools,  industrial 
trucks  and  mechanical  equipment,  earth-moving  equipment, 
mining  and  well  drilling  machinery  and  air-conditioning 
machinery  show  a  certain  increase  during  the  first  5  months  of 
1958.  While  the  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  dropped  from 
£8  million  to  £4.2  million,  the  exports  of  tin  plate  went  up  from 
£0.4  million  to  £0.7  million.  UK  exports  of  wool  tops  increased 
in  quantity  but  remained  at  the  same  value  of  about  £2.5  million. 

'  In  the  case  of  other  major  export  industries  the  exports  to 
India  have  decreased  during  the  first  five  months  of  1958,  and 
the  question  facing  every  industrialist  interested  in  the  Indian 
market,  is  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
whether  perhaps  a  participation  in  manufacturing  activities  in 
India  itself  is  called  for.  The  experience  of  those  British  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  have  embarked  on  production  in  India— together 
with  reputable  Indian  firms — is  on  the  whole  very  encouraging, 
and  there  is  a  great  scope  for  the  development  of  British-Indian 
economic  cooperation  in  this  field  which  also  would  assist  the 
expansion  of  UK  exports  to  India. 
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MACHINE  TOOLS  FOR  ASIA 


By  Our  Special  Correspondent 


Machine  tools  are  the  “mother  machines”  of  the 
machine-building  industry,  and  the  machine  tool  industry 
is  often  described  as  the  key  industry  of  a  country’s 
industrial  development.  At  the  same  time  the  international  trade 
in  machine  tools  proves  the  often  forgotten  economic  law  that 
the  industrialisation  of  a  country  leads  to  a  greater  trade  with 
other  industrialised  countries.  It  is  usually  the  pattern  of  trade 
which  changes  while  the  volume  and  value  of  trade  increases. 
Therefore,  the  new  industrialisation  of  a  country  should  not  be 
feared  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  economy  of  early 
industrialised  countries.  In  fact,  the  greatest  amount  of  trade 
in  machine  tools  takes  place  as  a  two-way  traffic  between  highly 
industrialised  countries,  and  this  trend  becomes  even  more 
accentuated  with  the  latest  technological  progress  in  general,  and 
in  the  held  of  machine  tools  in  particular.  The  change  of  the 
pattern  of  exports  from  a  highly  industrialised  country  to 
countries  which  have  embarked  on  the  path  of  industrialisation 
later  could  be  summarised  as  follows:  Stage  I — exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  consumer  goods  (e.g.  textiles);  Stage  II — exports  of 
machinery  to  manufacture  these  consumer  goods  (e.g.  textile 
machinery);  Stage  III — exports  of  machine  tools  to  manufactiure 
machinery  (which  was  exported  during  Stage  II);  Stage  IV — 
exports  of  specialised  types  of  machine  tool  to  manufacture 
machine  tools  (which  were  exported  during  Stage  III). 

This  is  a  simplihed  description  of  the  overall  trend,  and  in 
practice  the  exports  of  various  “stages”  overlap  and  intermingle. 
In  regard  to  goods  imported  at  earlier  stages  one  can  observe — 
as  a  rule — that  with  the  development  of  its  own  industry  a 
country’s  imports  change  from  cheap  and  mass  (standard)  types 
of  goods  to  high-quality  and  specialised  goods  of  the  same 
industry.  On  the  whole,  with  progressing  industrialisation,  the 
level  of  living  standards  is  being  raised  and  newly  developed 
requirements  have  to  be  satisfied  by  imports  of  goods  which 
were  not  imported  before.  In  Asia,  the  machine  tool  industry  is 
very  young.  Even  in  Japan,  the  most  industrialised  country  of 
that  region,  the  production  of  machine  tools  began  only  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  19th  Century,  while  before  this  all  the 
requirements  were  covered  by  imports  from  west  Europe.  In  the 
following  decades  the  range  of  products  and  the  volume  of 
output  grew  steadily,  but  the  industry's  production  was  con¬ 
centrated  on  smaller  types  of  machinery  (the  larger  types  being 
imported)  until  the  war,  when  Japan  was  cut  off  from  western 
suppliers  and  had  to  rely  entirely  on  her  own  production  and 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  country’s  war  machine.  Thus 
while  Japan’s  machine  tool  production  increased  from  2,250 
units  in  1930  to  over  10,000  units  in  1935,  the  annual  average 
mounted  to  nearly  60,000  units  during  the  period  of*  1938-44. 
After  the  end  of  hostilities  Japanese  industry  had  to  start  from 
scratch  and  the  production  amounted  to  an  annual  average  of 
only  6,000  units  during  the  five-year  period  of  1946-50. 

To  catch  up  with  the  technological  progress  achieved  in  the 
West  during  the  war  years,  a  number  of  Japanese  machine  tool 
manufacturers  concluded  technical  tie-up  contracts  with  Swiss, 
French  and  US  firms,  under  which  the  Japanese  authorities 
illocated  special  funds  of  foreign  exchange  for  this  type  of 
^reement.  In  addition,  the  Japanese  Government  in  an 
endeavour  to  promote  better  quality  Japanese  machine  tools, 
has  been  granting  subsidies  to  machine  tool  manufacturers  for 
development  of  new  and  more  efficient  types  of  machine  tools. 
The  reconstruction  of  Japanese  economy  in  the  post-war  period 
created  large-scale  requirements  for  machine  tools,  and  has  led 
to  increased  imports  of  them  and  at  the  same  time  to  an  in¬ 
creased  production  in  Japan.  In  1954  and  1955  the  aimual 


average  of  imports  amounted  to  about  £4.5  million.  In  the 
following  years  the  imports  continued  to  increase,  and  West 
Germany  was  able  to  increase  her  exports  to  Japan  from  nearly 
£1.5  million  in  1956  to  nearly  £5  million  in  1957  (and  to  nearly 
£2  million  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958).  Switzerland's  exports 
of  machine  tools  to  Japan  increased  from  less  than  £1  million 
in  1956  to  over  £2  million  in  1957. 

Japanese  machine  tool  production  increased  from  less  than 
12,000  tons  in  1956  to  over  21,000  tons  in  1957,  and  continued 
to  expand  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  Since  the  second  half 
of  1957  the  Japanese  machine  tool  industry  has  been  feeling  the 
repercussions  of  recession,  and  incoming  orders  from  the  home 
market  and  for  exports  have  been  declining.  Since  then  the 
output  has  been  greater  than  the  volume  of  incoming  orders  as 
a  result  of  which  the  industry’s  backlog  of  orders  has  decreased 
and  the  delivery  times  shortened.  But  well-informed  circles  are 
optimistic  about  the  future  requirements  of  the  Japanese  market  for 
machine  tools.  They  base  their  optimism  cm  the  knowledge  that 
in  many  Japanese  enterprises  it  will  become  necessary  to  replace 
the  installed  old  machine  tools  by  new  high-efficiency  machines 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

INDIA 

The  industrialisation  of  India  has  led  to  iiKreasing  require¬ 
ments  of  machine  tools,  and  the  country’s  imports  of  these  goods 
amounted  to  over  £8  million  in  1957.  According  to  UK  statistics 
the  exports  of  machine  tools  from  Britain  to  India  increased 
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from  £1.9  million  in  1953  to  £2.4  million  in  1955  and  to  £3.4 
in  1957.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1958  these  exports 
amounted  to  the  value  of  £2.1  as  against  £1.3  and  £1.9  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1956  and  1957  respectively. 

West  Germany’s  exports  of  machine  tools  to  India  increased 
from  about  £2.5  million  in  1956  to  £3.7  million  in  1957,  and 
amounted  to  about  £1  million  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 
Switzerland’s  exports  of  machine  tools  to  India  amounted  to 
about  £0.5  million  in  1957,  and  other  suppliers  of  machine 
tools  to  India  included  Sweden  and  some  East  European 
countries. 

At  the  same  time  India  has  been  stepping  up  her  own 
production  of  machine  tools.  The  First  Five-Year  Plan  allocated 
funds  for  the  State-owned  Hindustan  Machine  Tool  Company 
which  aimed  at  these  works  achieving  an  annual  production  of 
1,600  unjts  by  1955-56,  and  at  the  same  time  envisaged  the 
production  in  privately-owned  factories  increasing  from  1,100 
units  in  1950  to  3,000  units  by  1955-56.  The  Second  Five-Year 
Plan  notes  that  during  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  period  a  certain 
delay  occurred  in  completion  of  the  development  schemes  in  the 
State  Machine  Tool '  Factory.  However,  the  value  of  India’s 
machine  tool  output  increased  from  £240,000  in  1950  to  £560,000 
in  1955-56  and  the  annual  target  for  1960-61  has  been  fixed 
at  £2.2  million. 

The  Second  Five-Year  Plan  allocates  £1.5  million  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Hindustan  Machine  Tool  Company  with  the 
aim  of  diversifying  the  range  of  products  and  increasing  the 
volume  of  output.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  some 
western  manufacturers  have  signed  agreements  either  wim  the 
Hindustan  Machine  Tool  Company  or  with  Indian  private 
machine  tool  manufacturers  on  production  under  licence  in 
India.  On  the  whole  these  agreements  have  worked  satisfactorily 
for  all  concerned,  and  there  is  still  scope  for  further  arrange¬ 
ments  on  these  lines.  Only  recently  a  West  German  drilling 
machine  manufacturer  concluded  an  agreement  with,  the  Hin- 
.dustan  Machine  Tool  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  radial 
drilling  machines  in  India.  The  agreement  is  to  be  implemented 
in  two  stages,  during  the  first  stage  one  complete  machine  and 
component  parts  for  50  machines  are  to  be  imported  for 
assembly  in  India,  during  the  second  stage  the  parts  are  to  be 
manufactured  in  India. 

India’s  requirements  of  machine  tools  are  bound  to  increase, 
and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  her  imports  of  machine  tools  will 
tend  towards  more  specialised  machines  while  the  indigenous 
production — at  least  for  the  time  being — will  be  concentrated  on 
standardised  machines  for  which  there  is  a  large  market  within 
the  country.  Western  manufacturers  will  have  to  assess  the  Indian 
market  from  this  point  of  view  and  come  to  a  decision  whether 
and  when  to  augment  their  purely  trading  activities  in  India 
with  some  form  of  manufacturing  in  that  country. 

CHINA 

The  reason  for  insignificant  western  deliveries  of  machine 
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toob  to  China  during  the  last  few  years  was  the  embargo  oa 
exports  of  these  goods  imposed  by  the  West  itself.  Chioa'i 
requirements  of  machine  tools  have  been  very  large  indeed,  and 
in  connection  with  the,  economic  development  of  the  country, 
these  requirements  continue  to  be  at  a  very  high  level.  Chinaie 
official  statements  and  reports  by  western  visitors  speak  of  good 
progress  made  by  the  Chinese  industry  in  the  field  of  machine 
tool  manufacturing,  and  this  applies  to  the  increased  range  of 
machines  and  to  the  volume  of  production.  Home  production 
has  been  supplemented  by  large  imports  from  East  European 
countries.  Among  the  West  European  suppliers  were  West  Ger¬ 
many  with  nearly  £500,000  in  1957,  and  Switzerland.  The  latter’! 
exports  of  machine  tools  increased  from  about  £160,000  in  1956 
to  about  £300,000  in  1957.  There  are  certain  encouragini 
indications  on  prospecb  for  western  machine  tool  manufactuien 
in  exporting  their  goods  to  China,  but  it  must  be  realised  that 
the  removal  of  the  embargo  has  been  left  for  much  too  loot 
and  that  the  overall  trade  development  between  western  countria 
and  China  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  political  climaie 
of  relations  with  China.  But  the  optimistic  assessment  is  based 
on  the  following  facts: 

(1)  The  actual  requirements  of  China  for  machine  toob 
will  be  steadily  increasing  in  connection  with  the  speedy  pace  of 
the  country’s  industrialisation;  and  in  a  number  of  latest  typa 
of  high-efficiency  machines  China  will  have  to  rely  on  imports. 

(2)  The  Chinese  market  is  so  big  that  even  if  a  large 
proportion  of  imports  b  covered  from  East  European  countriei 
there  is  still  scope  for  western  products.  This  belief  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  West  European  manufacturers  supply 
machine  tools  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East  Europeaa 
countries,  and  that  the  latest  trade  agreements  between  East  and 
West  European  countries  (including  the  agreement  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  West  Germany)  provide  for  western 
machine  tools  to  be  supplied  to  countries  of  East  Europe. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  KOREA 

The  Commerce-Industry  Minister  of 
South  Korea  has  announced  that  the  first 
foreign  trade  programme  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  Foreign  Trade  Law  will 
cover  the  second  half  of  1958  and  deal 
with  more  than  2,500  different  com¬ 
modities.  Restrictions  will  be  imposed 
upon  most  export  and  import  commodities, 
in  order  to  protect  domestic  industries. 

The  programme  bans  exports  of  42 
items,  including  tobacco,  raw  wool, 
cotton,  gold,  silver,  bituminous  coal, 
cement,  explosives,  pulp,  waste  hemp, 
lumber,  iron  scrap,  platinum,  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  products  other  than 
copper  sheets,  electrolytic  copper,  brass 
sheets,  brassware,  and  metallic  bismuth. 
The  prohibited  imports  total  318  items, 
including  cotton  yarn,  cotton  fabrics, 
plywood,  flat  glass,  tissue-paper  products, 
lacquer,  some  80  pharmaceutical  supplies, 
more  than  100  types  of  machines  and 
tools,  and  77  automobile  parts. 

The  Ministry  also  issued  a  list  of 
commodities  that  will  be  imported  imder 
the  ICA  aid  programme  for  the  US 
fiscal  year  1958,  and  a  list  of  specially 
designated  commodities  importable 
under  the  system  of  granting  exporters 
greater  flexibility  in  the  utilisation  of 
their  foreign  exchange. 

LOAN  FOR  DAMODAR  VALLEY 

A  loan  of  $25  million  will  be  made  by 
The  World  Bank  to  India  for  projects  to 
increase  the  supply  of  electric  power  in 
the  Damodar  Valley.  They  will  add 
225,000  kilowatts  of  thermal  generating 
capacity  to  the  power  system  of  the 
Damodar  Valley  Corporation.  The  loan 
will  help  to  finance  the  installation  of  an 
additional  75,000  kilowatts  of  generating 
capacity  at  the  Bokaro  thermal  plant;  a 
new  150,000  kilowatt  thermal  power 
station  which  will  be  adjacent  to  the 
Government’s  new  steel  mill  now  under 


construction  at  Durgapur;  and  additional 
transmission  and  distribution  facilities. 
Waste  products  from  the  steel  mill  will 
be  used  as  fuel  for  the  Durgapur  power 
plant,  thus  effecting  important  economies 
for  both  undertakings. 

The  total  cost  of  the  projects  is 
estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  $56 
million;  the  Bank’s  loan  will  cover  most 
of  the  foreign  exchange  requirements. 
Construction  of  the  projects  is  now  under 
way  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
1%0. 

BLRMA  RICE  DEARER 

Export  prices  of  Burmese  rice  in  1958 
are  some  £2  to  £4  per  long  ton  higher 
than  in  1957.  The  basic  government-to- 
'government  f.o.b.  price  set  for  Ngasein 
Small  Mills  Special  (SMS),  42  per  cent 
broken,  has  been  raised  from  £33  per 
long  ton  to  £37.  Prices  for  most  grades, 
however,  were  increased  by  about  £2  per 
long  ton.  The  main  quality  purchased  by 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and  Indonesia 
heretofore  has  been  the  Ngasein  SMS,  42 
percent  broken. 

Japan  purchased  50,000  long  tons  of 
Ngasein  Japan,  15  percent  broken,  and 
Meedone  Japan,  15  percent  broken,  in 
December  at  the  1957  price  of  £41  2s. 
per  long  ton.  Indonesia,  however,  recently 
purchased  50,000  tons  at  the  increased 
price.  In  the  long-term  agreement  with 
India,  the  stipulated  prices  for  1958  are 
£32  per  long  ton  for  Ngasein  SMS  and 
£32  11s.  for  full  boiled.  The  1957  prices 
for  the  same  qualities  were  £33  and 
£33  11s.  4d.  respectively.  The  prices  that 
India  will  pay  in  1958  have  not  yet  been 
determined. 

CEYLON  POWER  PROJECT 

The  World  Bank  has  approved  a  loan 
equivalent  to  $7.4  million  to  Ceylon.  The 
funds  will  help  to  finance  a  thermal 


power  project  to  increase  the  supplies  of 
power  in  southwestern  Ceylon,  which  it 
the  centre  of  economic  activity  and  con¬ 
tains  nearly  half  the  country’s  population. 
The  project  consists  of  the  construction 
of  a  25,(X)0-kilowatt  thermal  electric 
plant  at  Grandpass,  a  district  of  Colombo. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Grandpa* 
thermal  project  is  $11.1  million.  The 
Bank’s  loan  will  pay  for  imported  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  which  will  Ee  on  the 
basis  of  international  competitive  bidding. 
The  power  plant  should  be  in  operation 
by  the  beginning  of  1%2. 

PAKISTAN-PORTUGAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

A  trade  agreement  was  signed  between 
the  Governments  of  Pakistan  and  Por¬ 
tugal  on  June  16  at  Karachi.  The  two 
countries  have  agreed  to  accord  one 
another  the  most  favoured  nation  treat¬ 
ment  in  trade  matters. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  export 
of  a  number  of  goods  of  Pakistan  origin, 
such  as  jute  and  jute  manufactures; 
cotton;  electric  fans;  razor  blades;  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs;  sports  goods;  surgical 
instruments;  regional  ivory  and  hand- 
loom  products  and  products  of  certain 
other  small-scale  industries.  The  list  of 
imports  from  Portugal  includes  fertilisen, 
glassware,  timber,  medicines,  refractory 
products,  manufactured  cork  and  sugar. 

The  agreement  also  covers  arrange¬ 
ments  for  exchange  of  certain  com¬ 
modities  with  Goa. 

HUNGARIAN  MACHINES  FOR 
CHINA 

China  is  to  buy  £1^  million  worth  of 
machine  tools,  lathes,  radial  drills  and 
milling  machines  from  Hungary  this  year 
in  addition  to  items  already  covered  in 
the  existing  trade  agreement.  IDelivery  of 
a  further  500  machines  and  machine 
tools  is  scheduled  for  next  year. 
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TENDERS 


The  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Ma^as  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India, 
invites  tenders  for  the  following: — • 
.“Tender  Enquiry  No. 

16/EP3/1687/58  for  the  supply  of 
4  Nos.  300  K.V.A.  Transformers.” 
Specifications,  drawings  etc., 

relative  to  the  above  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  Deputy  Chief 

Accounts  Officer  (Engineering), 
Chief  Engineer’s  Office,  Madras  Port 
Trust,  Madras,  India,  on  payment  of 
15  shillings  which  is  not  refundable. 
Tenders  are  to  be  returned  direct  to 
the  Madras  Port  Trust  of  the  above 
address  so  as  to  reach  them  by  3p.m. 
on  8th  SEPTEMBER,  1958. 

Sp^imen  copy  of  the  above 

Specification  can  be  seen  at  “India 
Store  Department,”  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 


The  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India, 
invites  tenders  for  the  following: — 
‘Tender  Enquiry  No.  16/EP3/1669/58 
for  the  supply  of  Tractor  with* 
Dozer  and  Front  End  Loading 
Attachments  with  Bucket  Capacity 
of  cu.  yds.  Dozer  Capacity 
120  cu.yds./llR  over  200  ft.  hauls.” 
Specifications,  drawings,  etc., 
relative  to  the  above  can  be  obtained  % 
direct  from  the  Deputy  Chief 
Accounts  Officer  (Engineering), 
Chief  Engineer’s  Office,  Madras 
Port  Trust,  Madras,  India,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  15  shillings  which  is  not 
refundable.  Tenders  are  to  be 
returned  direct  to  the  Madras  Port 
Trust  of  the  above  address  so  as  to 
reach  them  by  3  p.m.  on  12th 
SEPTEMBER,  1958. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above 
Specification  can  be  seen  at  “India 
Store  Department,”  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London  W.3.,  under  reference 
S.3436/58/AVH/Eng.2. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London 
W.3  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of  : — 

Two  high  speed  gun  barrel  boring 
and  trepanning  machines  with  inde¬ 
pendent  motor  drive. 

One  for  gun  barreb  up  to  18*  O.D. 
X  30'  0"  long. 

'  Oneior  gun  barrels  up  to  14*  OJ). 
X  24'  0*  long. 

Tender  schedule  and  specifications 
can  be  purchased  from  the  above 
address  at  a  cost  of  ten  shilling, 
quoting  reference  No.  2005/58/SSB/ 
ENG.3. 

Tenders  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  submitted  by 
THURSDAY  18th  SEPTEMBER, 
1958. 


The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  Department,  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London  W.3.,  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Quantity 
,  Nos. 

Axles  for  WX>.  Locos  \  800 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  on  or  after 
the  1st  August,  1958,  at  a  fee  of  10/- 
which  is  not  returnable.  If  payment 
is  made  by  cheque,  it  should  please 
be  made  payable  to  “High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  India.”  Tendera  are  to 
be  delivered  by  2  p.m.  on  THURS¬ 
DAY  18th  SE^MBER,  1958. 


the  15th  August,  1958,  at  a  fee  of 
10/-S.  which  is  not  returnable.  If 
payment  is  made  by  cheque,  it 
should  please  be  made  payable  to 
“High  Commissioner  for  India.” 
Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  by  2  p.m. 
on  MONDAY  29th  SEPTEMBER, 
1958. 


Please  quote 
17/58.DB/RLY.2. 


reference  No. 


Please  quote  reference  No. 
14/58.DB/RLY.2. 


The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  Department,  Government 
Building.  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London  W.3.,  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Quantity 

Nos. 

Tyres  for  WXD.  Locos  1600 


The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  Department,  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London  W.3.,  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Quantity 

Pieces 

11  to  14%  Manganese 
Steel  liners  for  Axle- 
boxes  etc.  11,500  approx. 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  on  or  after 
the  15th  August,  1958,  at  a  fee  of 
10/-S.  which  is  not  returnable.  If 
payment  is  made  by  cheque,  it 
should  please  be  made'  payable  to 
“High  Commissioner  for  India.” 
Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  by  2  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY  18th  SEPTEMBER, 
1958. 


Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  on  or  after 


Please  quote 
16/58.DB/RLY.2. 


reference  No. 


STEELWORKS  FOR  MANILA 


The  National  Shipyards  &  Steel  Corp¬ 
oration,  Manila,  have  placed  an  order 
with  Gutehoffnungshuette  Sterkrade  A.G., 
West  Germany,  for  a  complete  steel  mill 
which  should  go  into  production  in  1960. 
The  annual  capacity  of  these  new  works 
will  be  190,000  tons  at  the  beginning,  but 
could  later  be  increased  to  300,000  tons. 
These  oxygen  blast  steel  works  will  op¬ 
erate  on  the  VOEST  (Linz,  Austria)  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  German  company  will 
supply  converters  of  30  t.  contents  each, 
a  crude  iron  mixer  of  600  t.  contents, 
as  well  as  oxygen-production,  dust- 
arrester  and  other  auxiliary  equipment. 
The  VOEST  system  consists  in  manufac¬ 
turing  steel  out '  of  crude  iron  by  using 
pure  oxygen. 


exports  amounted  to  2.81  million  yards 
worth  Rs.  5.1  million. 


CHINA’S  AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRESS 


Figures  on  China’s  big  leap  forward  in 
agriculture  in  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  were  given  in  a  report  by  the  State 
Statistical  Bureau.  An  unprecedented 
bumper  harvest  was  recorded  in  summer 
food  crops.  Including  the  bumper  early 
rice  and  spring  wheat  harvests,  China 
expects  to  gather  about  42  million  more 
tons  of  food  crops  this  year  than  last. 


INDIA’S  RAYON  FABRIC  EXPORT  UP 


The  output  of  summer  food  crops  for 
the  whole  country  is  estimated  at 
50,500,000  tons,  an  increase  of  20,650,000 
tons  or  69  percent  compared  with  last 
year.  The  output  of  winter  wheat  reached 
34,450,000  tons,  an  increase  of  more  than 
13,950,000  tons  or  68  percent  compared 
with  last  year. 


Exports  of  rayon  fabrics  from  India  in 
the  first  half  of  1957  amounted  to  3.75 
million  yards  worth  Rs.  8.5  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  1.46  million  yards  worth  Rs. 
2.7  million  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  Exports  during  the 
first  half  of  the  current  year  were  higher 
than  in  the  whole  year  1957.  Ehiring  1957 


Early  rice  was  planted  on  an  area  of 
10,400,(X)0  hectares  of  land,  an  increase 
of  2,540,000  hectares  over  last  year. 
Between  October  1957  and  June  of  this 
year,  28  million  hectares  of  land  was 
brought  under  irrigation,  more  than 
double  the  land  brought  under  irrigation 
in  the  previous  8  years.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  afforestation  was  carried  out 
on  21,4^,000  hectares  of  land. 


M 
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CZECHOSLOVAK  TINNING  PLANT 
IN  AFGHANISTAN 

At  the  end  of  June  the  first  shipments 
were  made  to  Afghanistan  for  the 
tinning  plant  which  Technoexport,  the 
Czechoslovak  Trading  Organisation,  is 
erecting  for  the  Fruit  Growers  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Kandahar.  The  tinning  plant 
will  process  all  local  fruits  and  will  be 
large  enough  to  handle  the  entire  fruit 
crop  of  the  Kandahar  region.  Its 
capacity  will  be  40  tons  of  tinned  fruits 
daily.  The  tinning  plant  will  also  pro¬ 
cess  100  tons  of  various  fruits  for  export. 
The  plant  will  include  a  large  dryer  for 
raisins,  with  a  capacity  of  10  tons  in 
24  hours,  and  equipment  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  non-alcoholic  juices. 

DENMARK’S  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 
INCREASED 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1958 
Denmark’s  exports  to  China  reached  the 
value  of  4.9  million  Kr.  as  against  1.6 
million  Kr.  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957. 

Danish  imports  from  China  during  the 
same  period  increased  from  1.3  million 
Kr.  to  1.6  million  Kr. 

COMPETITION  IN  S.E.  ASIA 

A  Mission  sent  by  the  Japanese  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  to  South-East  Asian 
markets,  reported  a  serious  threat  by 
Chinese  products  which  are  not  only 
cheap  but  of  extremely  good  quality. 
Thailand  and  Indonesia  were  now 
beginning  to  buy  Chinese  printed  cotton 
goods. 


BANK  CREDITS  TO  JAPAN 

Eleven  commercial  banks  in  the  United 
States  are  participating  to  the  extent  of 
$93,188,000  for  their  own  account  in  the 
credits  to  the  Bank  of  Japan  totalling 
$175  million  that  were  authorised  in  1957 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing¬ 
ton  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  and 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty-two  US  commercial  banks. 


including  the  eleven  participating  banks, 
have  received  allocations  from  the  Bank 
of  Japan  to  operate  these  credits. 

CALTEX  OIL  IN  SUMATRA 

According  to  a  statement  by  Caltex,  oil 
production  from  the  Minas  field  in  Suma¬ 
tra,  Indonesia,  amounted  to  8,500.000 
tons  last  year,  an  increase  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  1956  wffich  amounted  to  5  million 
tons.  The  Calpex  Pacific  Oil  Company, 
now  the  largest  oil  producer  in  Indonesia, 
has  by  now  completed  the  first  phase  of 
a  plan  to  extend  its  production  in  Central 
Sumatra,  involving  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  $50  million.  In  the  Duri  field, 
72  new  oil  wells  have  been  drilled,  and 
new  roads,  storage  tanks  and  repair-shops 
have  been  constructed.  At  Dumai,  new 
landing  stages  for  ocean-going  vessels 
have  been  completed.  The  new  pipeline 
from  the  Minas  oilfield  to  Dumai,  one 
of  the  largest  projects  of  the  Indonesian 
expansion  scheme  of  Caltex,  is  under 
construction  at  the  present  time. 

EUROPEAN  STEEL  FOR  CHINA 

Recently  Chinese  import  organisations 
have  placed  orders  for  more  than  400,000 
tons  of  steel  in  West  Europe,  whereby 
more  than  half  of  the  total  quantity  is 
to  be  supplied  by  West  German  steel 
mills,  one-quarter  by  UK  and  the  rest  by 
French  and  Belgian  mills. 

A  German  merchant  firm  through 
which  a  large  part  of  the  German  orders 
was  placed  stated  that,  while  the  prices 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chinese  were  very 
low,  these  orders  were  an  important 
contribution  to  the  present  order-books 
of  the  steel  industry. 


UK  WOOL  TOPS  FOR  ASIA 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1958 
UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  China  have 
reached  nearly  8.5  million  lb  valued  at 
£3.4  million  as’  against  1.8  million  lb 
valued  at  £0.9  million  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1957.  The 
importance  of  the  Chinese  market  for 
this  industry  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 


that  the  overall  exports  of  this  UK 
industry  amounted  to  44.2  million  lb 
valued  at  £21  million  during  the  first  half 
of  1958  as  against  44  million  lb  at  over 
£23.1  million  during  the  correspondioi 
period  of  1957. 

The  exports  to  India  increased  in 
volume  to  6.4  million  lb  but  their  value 
at  £3.0  million  was  slightly  lower  than 
that  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1957. 

Wool  tops  exports  to  other  main  Asiat 
markets  including  those  to  Pakistu 
(0.6  million  lb),  to  Hong  Kong  (02 
million  Ib),  and  to  Japan  (1.7  millioi 
lb)  during  the  first  half  of  1958  were 
lower  than  during  the  correspondint 
period  of  1957.  It  is  expected  that  ex¬ 
ports  to  Japan  will  show  an  increasin| 
trend  by  the  end  of  1958. 


MASUREL  FILS 
39  Avenue  Jean  Lebas 
Roubaix  (Nord)  France 

Cables:  HASUBEFIS.  BOUBAIX 

WOOL  and  TOPS 
WORLDlWIDE  EXPORTERS 


WOOL  SPINNING  PLANT  IN 
PAKISTAN  ! 

'  A  wool  spinning  plant  has  been  set  up 
in  Hyderabad,  Pakistan.  It  will  go  into 
production  from  December,  1958.  The 
plant  is  estimated  to  cost  the  Provincial 
Government  a  sum  of  Rs.  10  lakhs  (1 
million).  It  will  have  a  total  production 
capacity  of  120,0(X)  pounds  of  woollei 
yarn,  which  will  be  utilised  by  the 
Industrial  Department  for  consumptioi 
at  Government  Centres  and  for  the  u* 
of  carpet  and  blanket  weavers  ia 
Hyderabad,  Khairpur  and  at  other  placet 

The  woollen  plant,  besides  eamini 
foreign  exchange  for  the  country,  wil 
provide  work  for  hundreds  of  blanket 
weavers  who  are  settled  in  the  formei 
Province  of  Sind. 

It  is  hoped  that,  after  meeting  local 
consumption,  some  yarn  will  be  availabk 
for  export. 


THE 

Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Mala/a,  returning  to  Canada  and  U.S.A. 

BANK 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion,  East 

LINE 

and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa, 

ANDREW  WEIR  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING.  21.  BURY  STREET.  E.C.3 

r/ 
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WILLIAM  BUSSEY  LTD 

8  CROSILAND  STREET,  BRADFORD 
T*l«phon«:  BRADFORD  2SII5-4  Talagraim:  CAMEL.  BRADFORD 
Cod«:  BENTLEY'S  WESTERN  UNION  V  CODE  Ifn 
T«lw:  SI-2M 

WOOLS-CAPE,  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  WOOLS.  NOILS  &  WASTES 
-ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
CAMEL  HAIR.  ALPACA. 

CASHMERE.  MOHAIR. 

SPECIALITY  NOILS  FOR 
SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 

Represented  by 

MESSRS.  FORTE  DUPEE  SAWYER  CO. 

311  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

Melbourne:  WM.  BUSSEY  (AUSTRALIA)  PTY.  LTD. 


Planning  your  next  Holiday? 

VISIT 

BURMA 

Where  Buddhism  is  a  living  faith 

and 

WHEN  IN  RANGOON 
ENJOY 

THE  COOL  AND  COMFORT 
of  the 

STRAND  HOTEL 

FAMOUS  FOR  ITS  SERVICE 
Td.  ••  STRANDHO,”  RANGOON. 
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Youi  easiest  way  to  reach  importers  of 
Motor  Accessories,  Aviation  Stores,  Railway 
Materials,  etc.  in 

INDIA 

is  provided  by  some  suitable  advertisements  in 

THE  AUTO  AGE 

^  Official  Organ  of  the  Calcutta  Motor  Dealers' 
Association 

GJP.O.  BOX  896,  CALCUTTA,  INDIA 
Ad  rates  are  15  shillings  per  single  col.  inch 


MMPORTAIVT  Source  of 

Information  for  Businessmen 


^EAST-WEST  COMMERCE^ 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the  ^ 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 

Yearly  Subscription:  £S  5s.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 

Published  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD.  - 
58  Paddington  Street,  London,  W 1 


/  ^ 

THE  NIPPON  KAN6Y0  BANK 

HEAD  OFFICE:  HIBIYA.  TOKYO 
120  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN 
REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES:  ' 

LONDON,  NEW  YORK,  TAIPEI 


Complete  Industrial 
Plants  to  all  the 
World 

The  trademarks  of  the  Skoda  Works, 
CKD,  Vitkovice  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  First  Engineering  Works, 
Kralovopolska  Engineering  Works  etc. 
are  the  guarantee  of  a  profitable 
operation  of  the  industrial  plants 
installed  by  us. 

In  recent  years  we  constructed  a 
number  of  industrial  plants  and 
power  stations  all  over  the  world. 


TECHNOEXPORT 


Foreign  Ttade  Corporation  for 
Export  of  Complete  Industrial  Plants 
Praha  2,  Viidavske  nam.  56, 
CzechosIoTakia 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

IHMA  •  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  •,  CEYLON 

General  Agent*  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

22  BILLITER  ST..  LONDON,  E.C.3 
Tel.  Royal  6444  Qramsi  Jalanath,  Fen. 


Oil  is  the  Goal  .  .  . 
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A  barren  stretch  of  desert  coastline  without 
industry  or  agriculture  seems  to  offer  little 
prospect  for  maritime  trade.  Yet,  if  oil  lies 
beneath  the  unfertile  crust,  there  is  business 
there  for  ships. 


An  oil  port  requires  little  more  than  a  jetty, 
pipe  lines  and  a  pumping  station.  Only  one 
thing  more— a  navigable  channel  of  sufficient 
depth.  This  is  work  for  Simons  dredgers; 
work  they  have  done  before;  and  are  doing 
now. 


Whenever  engineers  can  brmg  oil  to  the 
coast,  Simons  can  design  and  build  dredgers 
to  open  the  way  for  tankers,  whatever  their 
draught. 


a0 


Barges,  Salvage  and  Sludge  vessels,  Tugs 
and  Kindred  Craft  with  Steam,  Diesel  or 
Electric  Power  for  Seagoing,  River,  Harbour 
and  Estuary  Service. 


WM.  SIMONS  &  CO.  LTD  >  RENFREW  •  SCOTLAND 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

UJL/CONTINENT  &  INDIA/PAKISTAN 

INDIA  •  WEST  AFRICA  -^MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS 
INDIA  -  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  -  U.Si.  (U.S.N.H.  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


The 


e  s  t;  a.1 


COMPANY 

are  pioneering  ^ith  their 
traditional  extracts  in  New  Forms 

They  were  the  first  to  produce  ‘Crown’  in 

crushed  form  and  have  just  announced 
their  production  of  .  .  . 


CROWN  QUEBRACHO 

as  sprayed  dried  powder 
in  Argentina 

The  Hew  Powders  are  awailable 
in  a  number  of  Qualities 


View  of  extract  factory 
in  Argentina 


Printed  by  H.  G.  Leates  Ltd.,  Central  Printing  Press,  Alexandra  Street,  Southend-on-Sea,  Essex,  England.  Phone  40271/2. 
for  the  publishers.  Eastern  World,  58,  Paddington  Street,  London,  W.l. 


BUCKET  DREDGERS— MODEL  BV. 


kind  toil. 


The  model  BV  it  tuitable  for  dealing  with  almott  any  kind  ot  toil.  The 
dredgingt  can  be  ditcharged  fo  either  tide,  or  if  required  to  both  tidet 
timultaneoutly  through  long  or  thort  chutet. 

The  buckett  which  are  of  tpecial  detign  have  a  tpecial  ditcharga  ridge 
fitted  to  the  intide  which  facilitatat  the  ditcharga. 

BUCKET  DREDGERS  WITH  DISCHARGE  PUMP-MODEL  BP. 

A  BP  it  alto  a  bucket  dredger,  but  equipped  with  a  ditcharga  pump.  The 
pump  forces  the  dredged  mixture  through  floating  and  fixed  pipe  line  to 
the  dumping  point. 

BP't  are  eminently  tuitable  for  jobt  necettitating  the  dredging  of  widely 
divergent  typet  of  toil  and  for  tpanning  great  dittancet  of  discharge. 
This  type  of  dredger  has  a  funnel,  a  grid  and  as  far  as  the  larger  machines 
are  concerned,  a  fully  automatic  soil  cutter. 

Fairly  low  and  modern  superstructure. 

SUCTION  DREDGERS-MODEL  ZP. 

A  ZP  suction  dredger  can  only  be  economically  exploited  for  the  dredging 
of  sand. 

Sand  which  might  otherwise  not  be  suitable  for  being  dredged  by  suction 
dredger  can  still  be  dealt  with  if  a  high-pressure  force  pump  it  installed. 
In  such  cases  the  dredger  alto  proves  lest  sensitive  to  sand  with  tome 
admixture  of  clay  or  loam.  The  toil  which  it  tucked  up  it  alto,  at  in  the 
case  of  the  BP  models,  patted  through  the  discharge  pump  and  forced 
through  pipe  line  to  the  shore.  Diesel-mechanical  or  electric  drive. 

CUTTER-SUCTION  DREDGERS-MODEL  ZC. 

A  ZC  Cutter  suction  dredger  it  essentially  the  tame  at  the  ZP  dredger, 
but  in  addition  it  it  equipped  with  a  cutter-installation.  The  shape  of 
these  cutters  varies  greatly.  They  consist  of  rotating  knives,  sometimes 
fitted  with  saw-teeth;  the  so-called  "Crown"  shape  is  alto  used.  Soils 
suitable  for  this  dredger  are  sand,  peat  and  clay  or  mixtures.  For  each 
kind  of  toil  we  can  construct  the  correctly  shaped  cutter. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURER: 


Kpe  die.  MOn^ 


B.  P.  de  GROOT. 

m 


WEESP- HOLLAND 


Cables:  "LILLIPUT" 

FIRST  CLASS  FIRMS  WHICH  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  THE 
REPRESENTATION  OF  OUR  MACHINERY  ARE  INVITED  TO 
CONTACT  US. 
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